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“Cheer ир, 


ў didnt even 
know you were 
Denzel’s kid 
until I read the 
first couple 
paragraphs of 
this article, and 
I totally adore 
your acting!” 


@prioritize12 





=> THE UNSTOPPABLE 


Е 
OF HOLLYWOOD'S NEXT SUPERSTAR 


Washington's Crossing 


Whether they focused on his acting, his athleti- 
cism, or his character, most readers loved spend- 
ing time with April cover star John David Wash- 
ington and learning about the choices he's made 
in forging his own path to the silver screen [John 
David Washington Does the Right Thing,” RS 1350]. 
"Excellent story and cover! Amazing actor, such 

a talent,’ gushed Regina Jansen. "Fantastic article 
on Mr. Washington, l've really enjoyed everything 
l've seen John David Washington in to date. Your 
article made me feel like | was there interviewing 
him with you!" exclaimed Jared Gadson. "Wow, 


now | need to see all of his movies,” tweeted 
(Qbeachbirds. But not everyone knew Washington 
is Hollywood royalty and the son of a popular 
two-time Academy Award winner. “I’ve been a 

fan of John David since Ballers. After reading this, 
| understand him and his need for privacy,” confid- 
ed Chrissy Love. "Nobody who has ever seen him 
act could ever accuse him of riding any coattails. 
Legit superstar in his own right,” said Jack Straw. 
Amy Buczko may have summed up reader opinions 
best: "Love this actor,” she wrote on Facebook, 
"regardless of who his father is.” 


John. I seriously 


© 


@jillhopkins: | 
get how people 
feel about 
their cross- 
generational 
crushes on Lisa 
Bonet and 206 
Kravitz now. 
The Wash- 
ington men 
need to quit it. 
It’s too much. 





INSIDE THE STORY 


Making of Best 50 Sitcoms 


While ranking the best 50 sitcoms of all time, chief TV 
critic Alan Sepinwall took comedy and cultural impact 
into consideration — which was often quite challeng- 
ing. “Comedy is among the most subjective forms of 
art we have,” he says. “How do you compare a show 
as old as The Honeymooners, which ran for 
only a season, to something as modern and 
long-running as It's Always Sunny in Phil- 
adelphia? On the other hand, it provided 
an excuse to go back and watch classic 
episodes and scenes, especially when it 
came time to break ties. The ‘What does 
a yellow light mean?’ gag from Taxi 

is over 40 years old and still perfect.” 
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+ LOVE LETTERS & ADVICE 





Climate-Crisis 
Fighters 


If you care about climate legislation, 
this is a must-read piece on the lessons 
from 2009 [“Will Democrats Get It 
Right This Time?” RS 1350], the last 
time Dems had a trifecta and tried (but 
failed) to pass a big climate bill. 


—Ezra Levin, via Twitter 


So happy to see students interviewed 
for this great article on young evangel- 
icals and climate change [“A Matter of 
Faith,” RS 1350]. The youth shouldn't 
have to save us, but they will. 


—Anna Van Overberghe, via Twitter 





The Class of 2020 
Is Ready to Roll 

This article [“Generation Limbo,” RS 1350] 
helps put in perspective what the past 
year has been like to an extent. It's hard 
to capture the true sense of hopelessness 
that is paired with a refusal to quit trying. 


But we are still here. Still fighting. Still 
hoping. Still dreaming. 


—Adrian Walker, via Twitter 


Almost everyone | went to grade school, 
high school, and college with graduated 
last year, and it was and continues to 
affect them in ways that nobody under- 
stands. | hope hiring managers and 
people in positions of power read this 
and do what they can to help them. 


--бігі Chilukuri, via Twitter 


CONTACT US 

Letters to ROLLING STONE, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017-0298. 
Letters become the property of ROLLING 
STONE and may be edited for publication. 
Email: letters@rollingstone.com 
Subscriber Services: Call 800-283-1549. 
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Lucy Dacus 
Remembers 
Everything 


Few in indie rock can write an 
emotional gut punch like her, 
but that’s not all she’s about 


=> 
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The Mix 


BOOK 


Stairway to 
Bootleg-LP 


Heaven 


IN 1971, Ross Halfin wandered into Richard Branson’s 
в > original Virgin Records shop in London and noticed а 









Led Zeppelin album he didn’t recognize, called Live on Blueberry us а n ^ f А 


Hill. “They told me it was a bootleg,” he says. “I had no idea i 
what a bootleg was, but I didn't want to look stupid, so I ended | 
up buying it.” That album, recorded at the L.A. Forum, kicked 


off a lifelong fascination with rare Zeppelin releases, both legal | pr 2: i | Nm ^ 


and illegal, which only grew 
once Halfin's career as a rock 
photographer took off and he 
became friends with Jimmy 
Page. Halfin owns hundreds of 
Zeppelin records now (includ- 
ing 36 copies of Led Zeppelin 
П), and they form the basis for 
his new coffee-table book, Led 
Zeppelin Vinyl, which show- 
cases foreign editions with bi- 
zarre alternate covers, boot- 
legs that now sell for hundreds 
of dollars, and other oddities 
that even Page himself had no 
idea existed. ANDY GREENE 


GOOD BOY 


The Turkish single for 
“Black Dog” features 
a drawing of an actual 
black dog. “Turkey did 
their own art in those 
days,” Halfin says. 
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=> LUCY DACUS 


HEN LUCY DACUS was 13, she spent 
a summer at a Bible camp in her 
home state of Virginia. When she 


looks back now, she remembers the sermons 
preaching abstinence, the “slightly erotic 
God-loving songs” at worship times, and the 
talent show where she performed Snow Pa- 
trol’s “Chasing Cars” backed by five male 
friends with acoustic guitars. Most of all, 
though, she remembers meeting her first boy- 
friend. “He was into Slayer, and he was a ston- 
er, and I told him that if we dated, he would 
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ALL TOGETHER NOW 


"The pun is that Led 
Zeppelin were bigger 
than the Beatles,” Halfin 
says of this bootleg 
released in Japan. "They 
were, in the Seventies.” 


vb TS 


т = Y 
" у 


have to stop smoking weed,” Dacus, 26, recalls 
over Zoom from the house she shares with 
six friends in Philadelphia. “I was a straight- 
laced, hardass, morally superior 13-year-old.” 
She turned her recollections of that early- 
teenage romance into a song called “VBS” 
(short for “Vacation Bible School”), a high- 
light on Home Video, Dacus’ third album, out 
June 25th. The lyrics are tender and crush- 
ingly real: “Your poetry was so bad, it took 
a lot to not laugh,” she sings. “You said that I 
showed you the light/But all it did, in the end/ 
Was make the dark feel darker than before.” 
If Dacus’ past releases have delivered a few 
emotional knockout punches, this album is 





FAST FACTS 


PLUGGING IN 
Dacus enjoyed ex- 
ploring synths on 
this LP: "I had this 
connotation of the 
‘80s, but synths 
can be anything.” 


BRUCE DAY She's 
a major Spring- 
steen fan. “Bruce’s 
birthday should be 
a national holiday,” 
she has said. 
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full of them. Nearly every song is based on a 
memory from ages seven to 17, depicted with 
writerly clarity over big-room indie-rock ar- 
rangements. “I’ve always valued honesty, but 
a lot of these are note-for-note things that 
happened in my life," she says. *They impli- 
cate specific people — some people who I care 
deeply about, and some I don't talk to any- 
more. My jaw is a little clenched about it." 
On *Christine," Dacus counsels a close 
friend not to settle for an unworthy partner; 
she sent a demo to the song's subject, whose 
partner heard it and remarked, “Lucy is a 
good friend." On *Triple Dog Dare," Dacus 
sings wistfully about another old friend, who 











ч DOWN UNDER 


This four-song EP was 
released in Australia 
without the band’s 
knowledge, ahead of a 
1972 tour there. “They 
went mad about this 
when they found out,” 
Halfin says. 


WHAT IS AND 
WHAT SHOULD 
NEVER BE 


This strange, trippy 
artwork appeared on 
a Turkish edition of 
Led Zeppelin’s second 
studio album. 









HEARTBREAKER 


LED ZEPPELIN 
THE GOOSESTEP WALTZ 
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MISTY MOUNTAIN MISHAP 


In India, copies of Led Zeppelin IV featured 
this plain brown cover art instead of the iconic 
painting of an old man in the countryside that 
appeared on nearly all other versions. "Maybe 
they didn't get the art in time,” Halfin says. 
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FLASHBACK B 





This Japanese bootleg of 

a 1973 gig at the University 
of Southampton uses a 
still from the cult-classic 
Italian Nazisploitation film 
The Night Porter. "This 
goes for $500 now, if you 
can find it,” says Halfin. 


The photo on 
this Japanese 
single of “Living 
Loving Maid” | 
caught Page's 
eye when Halfin 
showed it to him: 
“It’s so early in 
their career that 
he’s still wearing 
ай . | some Yardbirds 
= | | а A | clothes and 
— 7 those buckled 
shoes.” 


POINTING FINGERS 
A painting by pop-art great 
Roy Lichtenstein adorns a 
bootleg recorded in 1979. 
"| like this one,” Halfin says. 
"[It's] something you'd 
see at the Metropolitan 


Led Zeppelin Vinyl: 
The Essential Collection 





Museum of Art." 


Reel Art Press, $59.95 








could have been something more. “That was “Alot of these my birth father.” “It ends with those lines ‘You Бе sad - let's be funny, let's be loud, let's be 

hard for me to write,” she says, “realizing songs аге don't owe him shit/Even if he said you did? angry. It’s a myriad of emotions.” 

that this friendship was complicated by being  note-for-note That's me speaking to her, but I needed to The new album, most of which she wrote 
_ queer, but I wasn't out to myself at the time. things that hear that for myself,” she says. in greenrooms and on vans during the solo 
A What would this have meant if I had been happened in Not long after releasing her previous solo tours that followed, is full of that richly nu- 
Е comfortable with myself?” my life. They album, Historian, іп 2018, Dacus joined up anced interiority. “If I ever wrote sad music, 
< The most intensely moving song on Home implicate with like-minded singer-songwriters Phoebe it’s on Home Video,” Dacus concedes. “But 
u Video is “Thumbs” — a hushed, nearly a cap- А Bridgers and Julien Baker for a widely ac- there's so many other emotions. For instance, 
= pella ballad about a night in 2014 when Dacus, specific claimed EP as Boygenius. She credits their ‘Thumbs’ is hard to listen to for some people. 
= still in college, met up with a friend and her р сор је. Му November 2018 tour for broadening her am- But my friend that it's about told me, “Тһе 
7 no-good father, and ended up fantasizing jaw is a little bitions as a writer and helping to crystallize song is about the fact that you were there for 
9 about using her hands to murder the man. clenched.’ her resistance to being categorized as a “sad те on that day. And that’s not sad at ай?” 
5 Dacus, who was adopted as a child, wrote the girl.” “We all have been spoken about іп sim- Dacus pauses. “And sure, when she said that, 
^ song a few years later, at a time when she was ilar ways, and to rail against that together felt it made me cry. But crying can be from being 
= “dealing with some complicated issues with really good,” she says. “Like, ‘Let’s not just grateful, too." simon vozick-LEVINSON 
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Best Hi-Fi 
Speakers 














Best 
Waterproof 
‘Speaker 





The Ultimate 
Sound at Home 





Headphones, speakers, turntables, and А 


more ој Те best new audio tech 3 Best Running 
Earbuds 


HERE’S NO SHORTAGE of decent audio gear on 
| the market, from Bluetooth headphones that 
double as a work-from-home essential to wireless 
subwoofers that promise room-shaking bass. But which | 
devices аге most worth buying — and which new releases ——— 
live up to their hype? We've spent the past year testing 
out hundreds of headphones, speakers, and sound 
systems for our first-ever Rolling Stone Audio Awards. 
These products all earned a place on our list for superior 
performance, technology, design, and utility — because, ЕЕЕ - ш>... 
after all, your favorite songs, TV, and movies will only 
sound as good as the devices they’re being 
played on. тім CHAN AND BRANDT RANJ 
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Best Value Record Player 
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Best Wireless 
Headphones 


Rev up your music and movies 
with these headphones, which 
take design cues from the auto 
world. With built-in 43.6mm 
drivers, you'll hear every riff and 


rumble in crystal-clear quality. 


Bowers & Wilkins PX7 Carbon Edition 
BOWERSWILKINS.COM $399.99 


Best- 
Designed 
Earbuds 


Don’t be fooled 
by the minimalist 
look — Earin’s tiny 
wireless earbuds 

deliver surprisingly x 
expressive audio, 

thanks to custom 
speakers that draw 

out all the nuances 

of your music. 

The nickel-size 

earbuds come in a 

sleek case inspired 

by contemporary 

art and Scandina- 

vian design. 


Earin A-3 Earphones 
EARIN.COM $199 










SMALL 
BUT 
ШІСІ 


Best Turntable Speaker 


Andover Audio’s SpinBase gives you great 
sound from your record player without 
taking up too much space. The all-in- 
one Bluetooth speaker, turntable 
speaker, and phono preamp sits 
beneath your deck, delivering 
room-filling sound. 


SpinBase Turntable Speaker 


System ANDOVERAUDIO.COM $299 


PLUG AND 
ЖЕ) №. K 





Best Podcasting 
Microphone 


Based on the 
famed SM7B, 
Shure’s M7B is the 
ultimate micro- 
phone for podcast- 
ers. It has a direct 
USB connection, 
touch controls for 
volume and gain, 
and a headphone 
jack so you can 
hear yourself while 
you record. All you 
need is a computer 
and a great idea. 


Shure M7B 
v SHURE.COM $249 


Best Home Audio System 


ROONS Brooklyn Bridge ll is a flawless all-in-one audio system for 
serious audiophiles. Its world-class phono preamp and DAC ensure a 
sweet listening experience whether you love records or digital music. 


ROON Brooklyn Bridge II MYTEK.AUDIO $3,495 
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Best Gaming 
Headphones 


Improve your game 

and get a leg up on the 
competition with Razer’s 
Kraken Ultimate Gaming 
headset. Its virtual 7.1 sur- 
round sound audio system 
will create a stunningly 
immersive gaming environ- 
ment — without requiring 
you to set up speakers. 


Razer Kraken Ultimate 
RAZER.COM $129.99 


SEE THE FULL LIST 


ROLLING STONE AUDIO AWARDS 
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ARTIST YOU NEED TO KNOW 


Неайіпо 
Us Softly 
With Her 


Song 


YAYA BEY has lived 
some lives. At 32, she’s 
been a wife, a divorcée, a weed 
peddler, an art educator for 
the unhoused, a curator, and 
a street medic. She's also been 
a songwriter since age nine, 
first crafting hooks for her father 
— an MC who'd seen moderate 
success in the Nineties — in their 
Queens, New York, home. “He 
was like, ‘You can't sing,” Bey 
recalls, laughing. “But he always 
thought | was а good writer.” 
Now based in Brooklyn, 
Bey began this spring with an 
engrossing EP, The Things ! 
Can't Take With Me. “l'm just 
trying to heal,” she says. “I lived 
a lot of my life having men kind 
of run the show: my dad, my 
ex-husband, men I’ve dated.” 
The music is sensitive and bare. 
Bey plainly reveals generational 
trauma, lust, and prayers with 
innovative vocalizations — 
sheets of buoyant ad-libs, trills, 
and stutters. There's hurt all 
over, but there's also defiance. 
“| don’t want to be some 
fucking Tyler Perry battered 
black woman, because that’s not 
true,” she says. “There's layers.” 
Bey started to peel back 
the layers of herself with her 
bluesy 2016 debut, The Many 
Alter-Egos of Trill’eta Brown; 
last year, she went further with 
an album, Madison Tapes, that 
probed heartbreak while cele- 
brating the life she is rebuilding. 
“I'm in a new era,” she says. 
“I'm like а baby in this bitch. 
It's wobbly, but I'm much more 
empowered now than I was 
when I started.” MANKAPRR CONTEH 

















10-SECOND BIO 


FULL NAME 
Hadaiyah Bey 





FIRST AID Bey was a medic at pro- 
tests in Ferguson and Baltimore 
after the deaths of Michael 
Brown and Freddie Gray: “All 
I saw was black women 
in the street.” 
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THE BIGGEST ARTISTS, 
\ ALBUMS, AND SONGS 
E OF TODAY 


The Viral Hits of Spring 


NOW MORE THAN EVER, the charts are anyone's for the taking, with songs from unknown artists 
and decades-old classics regularly reaching the RS 100. On this month's Trending 25, which ranks the 
fastestrising songs via streaming, a mid-aughts rap-rock track ba-da-das back into the mainstream, 
and a 44-year-old disco hit gets its moment under the mirror ball again. ву EMILY BLAKE 


Yot Club Crashes In 
While many TikTok hits are peppy 


"The. 
Heroes, 





Top Trending Songs 


with | | . hip-hop tunes, meant for viral dance 
McCoy. | A bedroom-pop song and a Bee Gees favorite lead the ranking 


(center) | of the fastest-rising songs in the month of March 


challenges and the like, every once in a 
while a hazy, moody bedroom-pop num- 








MONTHLY GROWTH 





Mike Posner 


Please Don't Go Mum 


Gym Class Heroes 





ber has its 60 seconds or fewer of fame. 
The latest is “YKWIM?” by Yot Club, 
which is the producer name of Ryan 


Yot Club Kai 23 IUUENIS 
== MUI о aiser, a 23-year-old in Hattiesburg, 
YKWIM? 2,005% Mississippi, who has been churning out 


low-fi bedroom pop for the past few 
years. After being used in thousands of 
TikTok videos, “YKWIM?” saw more than 
2 million streams in March, up more 
than 2,000 percent from February. 


Disco’s Comeback Continues 


Ly Cupid's Chokehold | 523% bk. Ока а Ad disco р 
2 ә classic is taking off in asn't ра! 
HIGHLIGHT Breakfast in America close enough attention to Dua Lipa’s 
МТТ “Don't Start Now,” Doja Cat's “Say So,” 
! Веасһ Виппу or the bevy of other disco-pop hits that 
GYM CLASS HEROES 3/8% have dominated streaming over the past 
Cloud 9 year. Further proving that disco is back, 
the Bee Gees’ Saturday Night Fever 
TIKTOK CHOKEHOLD classic “More Than a Woman” gained 
The Strokes steam on TikTok in March, introducing 
IT'S BEEN 10 YEARS since Gym Class The Adults 14596 the tune to a whole new audience and 
Heroes released a new album, and the Are Talking helping И than double its streams 
а compared with February. 
group has been completely inactive 
since 2018, so frontman Travie McCoy | Weekly Streams for “More Than 
was more than a little surprised to learn Dustin Lynch 115% a Woman” (In Millions) 
recently Ила! the group’s song Cupid 5 Thinking Bout You " 
Chokehold" had become a megahit on BEEN 
TikTok, a platform that McCoy admits 2.0 SE IM 
he knew next to nothing about. ۰ go viral ~ 
The rap-rock tune, which features The Living Tombstone 106% on TikTok ~ 
Fall Out Boy's Patrick Stump singing - - 1 1.05M 5 
а live sample of the 1979 Supertramp My Ordinary Life | | 
classic “Breakfast in America,” has Оэ 
appeared in more than 350,000 TikTok ou 
videos, most of them centering around Bee Gees 104% 1/1/19 79 1720 7/1/20 1/1/21 
lovestruck teenage couples. Streams 
for "Cupid's Chokehold" soared 550 More Than a Woman 
percent in March compared with Down Under to Top 10 
February, and helped Gym Class Heroes Masked Wolf It's rare that an artist rises from obscu- 
reach a career-high Number 388 on E rity to the Top 10 of the RS 100 in a 
the Artists 500 chart. Astronaut 9376 matter of months. But Australian rapper 
The renewed attention is also making in the Ocean | Masked Wolf pulled it off with "Astronaut 
McCoy contemplate a reunion. "Gym in the Ocean,” which was originally re- 
Class Heroes is taking a nap and having leased in 2019 but started to take off via 
fever dreams,” he says. "But | know in Kevin Gates 90% streaming in late 2020 on TikTok. By the 
my heart the Heroes will reconvene Big Gangsta 9 end of March, "Astronaut in the Ocean" 


on some Avengers shit and snatch the 
Infinity Gauntlet back from the industrial 
Thanos and continue what we set out 

to do.” ANDY GREENE 
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This list ranks the fastest-rising songs via streaming in the month of March. Songs are ranked by 
their month-on-month increase in streams. 


was at Number Eight on the RS 100. 
Masked Wolf also reached the Top 200 
of the Artists 500 and went on to top 
the Breakthrough 25 chart in early April. 
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The Mix 


2021 Music Docs Breakdown 


POP-MUSIC DOCUMENTARIES have been around almost as long 
as pop itself. But thanks to the avalanche of streaming services, 
the music doc is experiencing a golden age at the moment. Here 





Backstory 





Major 
Selling Point 





Biggest 
Revelation 





Reason to 
Be Stoked 





Reason to 
Be Wary 


20 


TINA 


Tina Turner 


The first authorized 
doc on the singing 
legend — from the 
Ike era to indepen- 
dence, “Proud Mary” 
to Private Dancer. 


Unlike previous 
portraits, this takes 
Tina's story all the 
way to 2019, includ- 
ing possible news 
of her retirement. 
(“How do you bow 
out slowly? Just go 
away,” she says 

at its con- | 
clusion.) 


Turner's | 
Eighties comeback 
bid almost ended 
because record 
execs considered 
her too "old." 


The wealth of 
fantastic clips of 
Ike and Tina Turner 
onstage and 
in the studio 
(including a 
scene of Ike 
toking up). 





Her story | 
has already been 
laid out in a fea- 
ture-length biopic 
and a Broadway 
musical, so don’t 
expect too many 
surprises. 










BIGGIE: I GOT A 


STORY TO TELL 


Notorious B.I.G. 


A look at the early 
years of the late 
New York hip-hop 
king, co-produced 
by Biggie’s mother, 
Voletta Wallace. 


















Candid, 
previous- 
ly unseen 
offstage 
and 
backstage 
footage 
of Biggie 
on the 
Ready to 
Die tour. 


During Biggie's 
drug-dealing years, 
his mom thought his 
stash of crack was 
mashed potatoes 
and threw it all out. 





The doc focuses 
largely on his skills 
and connection to 
Jamaican roots, and 
less on his unsolved 
murder, which has 
been investigated 
elsewhere. 



























The tour footage is 
interesting only if 
you want to see Big- 
gie walking around 
hotel hallways and 
cooling himself off 
on a hot tour bus. 


THE BEATLES: 
GET BACK 


The Beatles 


Peter Jackson digs 
into the Let It Be 
filming and record- 
ing sessions їп 1969, 
reassembled with 
the band’s consent. 





We'll finally get a 
peek at the locked- 
away reels of the 
band at work — 
rehearsing Let It 
Be songs, jamming 
on rock 
oldies, and 
generally 
goofing 
around. 





The new material 
looks amazing, and 
contrary to popular 
belief, the Beatles 
seem to be enjoying 
themselves. 


There's a huge 
chunk of | 
never- 
seen clips 
of the 
famous 
rooftop 
concert. 










The Beatles broke 
up months after this 
footage was shot. 
Will Get Back be a 
counterpoint to the 
Let It Be doc — or a 
whitewash of what 
happened? 





SOMEWHERE 
YOU FEEL FREE 


Tom Petty 


A deep dive 
into Petty 
recording 

his 1994 solo- 
album masterpiece 
Wildflowers. 





It’s a you-are-there 
glimpse at how 
songs like “To Find 
a Friend” and “Only 
a Broken Heart” 
were built from the 
ground up, meaning 
that even Petty’s 
most devoted fans 
are likely to learn 
new things. 


Petty’s daughter 
Adria feels that 


he was writing — тір 


about a need 
to divorce her 
mother (pictured). 


=== 
There have been 


many posthumous 
releases since Pet- 


. |» ty's death in 2017, 


but this is the first 
that really takes an 
intimate look at his 
creative process. 





After the extensive 
Wildflowers box set 
released last year, 
this making-of doc 
may feel like overkill 
to some. 








_ the industry 





FRAMING 
BRITNEY 
SPEARS 


Britney Spears 


The New York 
Times explores the 
mysterious conser- 
vatorship that has 
controlled Spears’ 
life since 2008. 


Confidants share 
their memories, 
personal videos, 
and private photos 
of Spears, and 
lawyers 
break down 
the details 
of the 
conserva- 
torship. 


The treatment of the 
singer by the media, 
. the paparazzi, and 


was truly 
abhorrent. 


This is the first 
film to truly 
try to pull back the 
curtain on Spears' 
life in the spotlight 
and explain how 
things imploded so 
dramatically. 


Nobody from the 
Spears camp talks; 
many questions 
remain about her 
mental state and 
why the justice 
system has kept the 
conservatorship. 
















are six notable documentaries — from Biggie to Billie to the Beatles — 
with the potential to rock your world, regardless of what device 
you're watching them on. DAVID BROWNE AND ANDY GREENE 


THEWORLD'SA 
LITTLE BLURRY 


Billie Eilish 





R.J. Cutler spent 
years filming 

Eilish writing her 
breakthrough debut 
album and the long 
tour that followed. 


Cameras enter her 
bedroom at the 
moment she creates 
“Bad Guy,” and cap- 
ture her backstage 
as she struggles 
with Tourette’s 
syndrome, and the 
overwhelming de- 
mands of fame and 
heartbreak. 


She maintained a 
private relationship 
with a rapper she 
simply calls “Q,” but 
they break up near 
the end of the film. 





Unlike most pop- 
star documentaries, 
this one 
never feels 
stage- 
crafted 
and 







Even Eilish admits 
the дос just a “sliv- 
er" of her life and 
there are still many 
things she didn't 
feel like sharing. 
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HAIR ВУ TANGELA SNEAD 


SPOTLIGHT 


How Lil Yachty 





Got His Second Act 


Five years ago, the rapper garnered the title ‘King of the Teens’ 
— апа a lot of criticism. Today, he’s a mentor and a mogul 


By JEFF IHAZA 


NTIL THE PANDEMIC, Lil 
Yachty never stopped to 
think about how quick- 
ly he became famous. “It 
was a full year from walk- 
ing across the stage in high school to 
then Pm in this penthouse in midtown 
Atlanta, I got this G-wagon, put my 
mother in a house,” Yachty explains. 
“Its a fast life. You not ever getting the 
chance to think about a lot of shit." 

Yachty's 2016 hit “Minnesota,” 
which had the treacly energy of a nurs- 
ery rhyme, earned the then-17-year-old 
the title “King of the Teens.” But since 
then, he's become an elder statesman 
of a certain brand of young superstar 
— and something like the Gen Z answer 
to Diddy. He collaborated with brands 
like Nautica and Target; he appeared in 
the movie How High 2; he signed an en- 
dorsement deal with Sprite. Signees to 
his new label imprint, Concrete Boys, 
even get an iced-out chain. 

Yachty's upcoming mixtape, Mich- 
igan Boat Boy, is an ode to the state 
where a new crop of MCs is current- 
ly restitching the fabric of modern hip- 
hop. It's also a testament to one of 
the 23-year-old rapper's greatest gifts: 
his ear for talent. “1 started doing my 
own homework and digging,” Yachty 
explains. “Апа just started realizing 
there are no bad rappers in Michigan. 
Everyone knows how to гар.” For all 
of the criticisms of Yachty as a lyri- 
cist over the years — rap purists loud- 
ly disdained him early on - there's a 
clear sense of progression on tracks 
like *Royal Rumble." The wordplay is 
punchier, and the wisecracks are wit- 
tier. He fires off lines that fit perfectly 
alongside the Michigan rappers' clever 
bars. He even manages to land a pun 
about The Grudge. 





Yachty tends to describe rapping in 
terms of how much fun he's having. 
“T just do what I want,” he says. *That's 
what makes it fun. Pm not aiming for 
Number One on Billboard.” This atti- 
tude may explain why, early in his ca- 
reer, commentators latched onto what 
they saw as a lack of seriousness on his 
part. There was Joe Budden accusing 
Yachty of not understanding his record 
deal, and the fateful Ebro in the Morn- 
ing interview in which Yachty fumbled 
through a freestyle over a Nas beat. In 
2016, he told Billboard that he *honest- 
ly couldn't name five songs" by Tupac 
or the Notorious B.I.G. An errant quote 
from his Ebro appearance, Yachty say- 
ing he was “not a rapper,” followed 
him for years. Never mind that he said 
it when he was 18. *I was different, and 
sometimes when people don't under- 
stand, they turn away from it,” Yachty 
says. “Back in 2017, every day I woke 
up, my phone was blowing up from 
something new. Stupid shit." 

Born Miles Parks McCollum, Yachty 
embodies many of the ways the music 
industry has changed in the past dec- 
ade. He rose to fame on the internet 
and commands attention with or with- 
out new music. Over Zoom in March, 
he's calm and reserved, pausing in- 
tently before he responds to questions. 
The youthful exuberance is still there, 
though. At one point, his mom, who 
lives nearby, calls to ask what he wants 
from the grocery store. “1 need Pop- 
Tarts," he says sweetly. *I really want 
them cinnamon-bun Pop-Tarts.” 

He can afford lots of Pop-Tarts. 
Yachty reportedly made $13 million 
on endorsements in 2016 and 2017. 
(“Work hard, play hard,” he responds 
when asked about the number.) He 
spends more than $50,000 a month 
on various expenses, according to one 
recent headline. (*If anything I pay a 
little more. I have many assets and in- 
surance, plus an elaborate payroll.") 
He's working on a Reese’s Puffs cere- 


al collaboration, a film based on the 
card game Uno, and he was one of 
the first rappers to hop on the cryp- 
to craze, selling something called a 
“YachtyCoin” last December in an auc- 
tion on the platform Nifty Gateway. Ac- 
cording to a report from Coinbase, the 
token sold for $16,050. Yachty explains 
that when he was first discovered by 
Quality Control records founder Kevin 
“Coach K” Lee, “one of the biggest 
things he talked about was being a 
brand. Being bigger than just an artist 
— being a mogul.” 

Yachty started Concrete Boys last 
year. One of the first signees was his 
childhood friend Draft Day, who of- 
fers one of the more exciting features 
on Yachty’s 2020 album, Lil Boat 3, 
on the cut “Demon Time.” “1 feel old 
sometimes,” Yachty admits. “I feel old 
as fuck when someone’s popping and 
I don’t know who they are. Which is 
rare, because I be on my shit.” 

Yachty is also on the forefront of a 
new realm of social platforms, name- 
ly Twitch and Discord, that engender 
more direct communication within 
communities. Yachty frequently talks 


“I was different,’ 
Yachty says of the 
barbs that rap 
purists leveled at 
him. “Every day 
my phone blew up 
from stupid shit.” 





directly to fans on both platforms, and 
in April he collaborated with Discord 
on “sound packs,” which allowed users 
to replace the app's normal notifica- 
tions with sounds he created. 

Yachty says he'll often talk on the 
phone with another young mogul: 
Tyler, the Creator. It's important for 
him to keep that kind of company 
because “ІРІ keep you on the right 
track.” For now, he's readying the re- 
lease of Michigan Boat Boy, which he 
says will be followed up by a project 
with the producers Working on Dying, 
as well as a collaborative project with 
Lil Tecca. Yachty has also been on 
something of a psychedelic-rock kick 
and says he'd like to bring some of 
these influences to his next album. 
“I met Andrew from MGMT, and I’ve 
been talking to a bunch of people. 
I met Kevin Parker, I’ve been talking to 
him. It’s just inspiring,” he said. “I got 
a bunch of side projects I’m going to 
drop before my next album. But what 
I’m trying to do on my next album, I’m 
trying to really take it there sonically.” 

I ask Yachty where he sees himself 
in five years. “Hopefully, a really suc- 
cessful actor," he responds. “Апа with 
a bangin’ eight pack. I'll probably cut 
my hair up, maybe a little beard. Real 
sex-symbol shit, you know what I’m 
saying?" For Yachty, who opened the 
door to a new brand of celebrity rap- 
per, it doesn't register as wishful think- 
ing. His enduring celebrity is proof of 
what's possible with a solid flow and 
internet savvy. “I just want to do every- 
thing. Because I’ve realized I can,” 
Yachty explains. *I've learned the 
power I have. The only thing stopping 
me is me, for real.” @ 
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VER SINCE he got 
booted off a Rascal 
Flatts tour in 2006 for 
playing too long, Eric Church 
has been country music’s 
middle finger, upending the 
way things are done in Nash- 
ville. Take his new record, 
Heart & Soul. It’s an urgent, 
wildly ambitious triple album 
he wrote and recorded in the 
mountains of North Carolina. 
Instead of a studio, Church 
commandeered a restaurant 
with producer Jay Joyce and 
an army of trusted songwrit- 
ers, and challenged himself 
to write and record a song a 
day. Church is determined to 
be one of the first artists back 
on the road in a post-Covid 
world. How soon? This fall. 
“That’s aggressive, but I’ve 
got to make it happen," he 
says. “I think it's that crucial 
to the overall sentiment of 
what society is going through. 
We need this. I need this.” 





E 


How's quarantine going 
for you? 
I miss playing, man. I had a 
hard few years anyway, com- 
ing into this quarantine part, 
and being onstage was ther- 
apy in a lot of ways. I mean, 
Гуе played music onstage 
— somewhat professionally, 
getting paid — since I was 19 
or 20 years old. It's been hard 
not to have those moments 
with the crowd. 

You've said that mak- 
ing your last album, 2018's 
Desperate Man, was too 
"comfortable." Is that what 
prompted you to change 
things up in North Carolina? 
The best way I would say it 
is “fat and happy.” I felt like 
we came off of an arena tour, 
sold-out shows, and we show 
up in the studio and every- 
body's kind of *Well, I guess 
we're going to make a rec- 
ord.” There was no sense of 
urgency, no danger. I love the 
Desperate Man album... [but] 
the whole thing was a grind. 

The way most artists deal 
with that is you start chang- 
ing everything. My idea, in- 
stead of doing that, was this 
North Carolina deal, where I 
take Jay out of his element. I 
take the band, and I put them 
in a competitive situation 
with other people. And then 
for myself, I went there with 
four or five song ideas and 
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The country superstar on his new triple LP, getting 
back on the road, and why you can't go half Meat Loaf 


I exhausted them quickly. 
So when we got to, like, Day 
Seven, I didn't know what 
the next day was going to be. 
It got kind of manic, where I 
would go, “Fuck, what are we 
going to write tomorrow?” 
There's a heartland vibe 
in songs like “Heart on Fire,” 
but there is also a heavy 
dose of rock opera. “Heart 
of the Night” and “Russian 
Roulette” could have been 
on Bat Out of Hell. 
“Heart of the Night” is rock 
opera. There’s a part where 


By JOSEPH HUDAK 


it goes, “The still beating 
heart of the night!” and the 
[drum] hits. And Jay goes, 
“We can’t do all those hits.” 

I said, “Dude, it’s Meat Loaf, 
let’s do it.” It’s overdramatic. 
It’s overpassionate. There’s 
some Neil Diamond going on 
too, but you’re dead right. It 
was over the top, but it never 
felt wrong. I don’t know what 
people think of that, and I 
don’t really give a shit. I said 
we're going to do it, and we've 
got to commit to it. It's Meat 
Loaf - there's no half Loaf. 


Social justice and racial 
issues have dominated 
country music this year. 
Does it feel like the genre 
is at an inflection point? 
Yeah, maybe, and I think 
that's great. Historically, 
diversity is always the best 
thing for the music. I think 
We, as country music, 
represent the United States 
of America in a lot of ways. 
We're having a lot of the same 
conversations about the same 
stuff. The important thing is 
we continue to have those 


conversations. And I can tell 
you, when I walked to the 
mic at the Super Bowl to sing 
[the national anthem] with an 
African American R&B singer 
[Jazmine Sullivan], what was 
going on in our format was 
on my mind. 

Morgan Wallen cut a 
song of yours. Did it sting 
when you saw the video of 
him using a racial slur? 
Yeah. It was a heartbreaking 
deal. Morgan's got to work 
on Morgan now. As a format, 
though, we have to continue 
to strive to be better. Having 
these conversations can be a 
good thing for all of us. 

In your 2018 ROLLING 
STONE cover story, you 
said, "We don't talk to each 
other enough. We dig in, we 
don't listen, and we don't 
talk." Have we gotten better 
or worse at that? 

Worse. I think Covid's made 
it a lot worse just because 
without concerts, without 
sporting events, everything 
has been about what divides 
us as a society. ^Which side 
are you on?" That's insane 
to me because when I play a 
concert, those 20,000 people 
or 50,000, they don't have 

a side. They got their arm 
around the guy beside them, 
singing a song. Tribalism is 
the most dangerous thing. 

You're turning 44 in May. 
What's motivating you? 
Getting back onstage and 
getting us back to normalcy. 
I believe music is going to be 
the thing that's going to save 
us all, because it always has. 
You go back to Roman times, 
and it was about the painters, 
it was the writers. It was 
about the bohemians that 
had their finger on the pulse 
of what was going on. We're 
in unprecedented times. 
People talk about 1918, but 
what I always throw back at 
them is, *How many touring 
acts were national acts in 
1918? Who tried to tour?" 
Nobody's ever tried to do 
what we're all trying to do 
to get everybody back in 
[venues]. And it is complicat- 
ed and it is hard, but I believe 
it's absolutely worth the 
effort. We got to try. I'm just 
trying to get the guitar on 
again and start to put back 
together all the pieces that 
are broken. @ 
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With MeidasTouch 


The brothers behind the breakout anti-Trump PAC are the golden 
boys of the #Resistance, but when ‘Rolling Stone’ took a look beneath 
the surface, their response turned Trumpian 


By SETH HETTENA 


AST AUGUST, in the midst 
of a presidential battle that 
would determine the fu- 
ture of America, an up- 
start liberal group called 
MeidasTouch sent its supporters an ur- 
gent call to action. ^Tonight is a huge 
night,” MeidasTouch declared on Twit- 
ter. “We are giving half of our contri- 
butions directly and immediately to Joe 
Biden and Kamala Harris. We are proud 
to have already chipped in 25K to their 
campaign. RT and chip in here.” 

For MeidasTouch, the pro-Biden 
blitz was part of a rapidly expanding 
political action committee that turned 
viral tweets and posts into campaign 
contributions. Founded by three 
brothers, the group says it has gener- 
ated more than a billion views on so- 
cial media, mocking and humiliating 
Trump and his enablers. Crowd favor- 
ites included “Creepy Trump,” “Bye 
Ivanka,” and “Bye Don Jr: Love Me, 
Daddy!” Its podcast has become a pop- 
ular destination on the anti-Trump 
circuit, with recent guests including 
Democratic Reps. Eric Swalwell and 
Ted Lieu, and Mary Trump, the former 
president’s estranged niece. All this 
exposure translated into more than $5 
million in contributions from #Resis- 
tance donors desperate to oust Trump 
and his Republican collaborators. 

The three brothers who founded 
MeidasTouch sell themselves as the 
progressive breakout success of the 
2020 election cycle, weaving a пагга- 
tive of a start-from-scratch operation 
that — thanks to a gift for creating viral 
anti-Trump videos and a unique un- 
derstanding of the digital tides — rap- 
idly blossomed into a behemoth of 
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Democratic politics. “We’ve become 
the most recognizable and impactful 
brand name in progressive politics in 
the 30 days since we launched,” Ben 
Meiselas, the eldest brother, told Ad- 
week in June. They aren’t, per their 
own telling, just the top brand, they’re 
also pioneers of a radical transparency 
model that the notoriously opaque 
world of Super PACs could stand to 
learn from. “I knew that PACs in gen- 
eral, political action committees, have 
a reputation about them,” Meiselas 
said on a recent MeidasTouch podcast. 
“Апа I wanted this to be so different 
from every other PAC, starting with the 
fact that me, who works for this every 
day, doesn't get paid. But, two, to have 
the most ridiculous amount of trans- 
parency possible." 

But the full story of MeidasTouch is 
more complicated. The group spent 
more than $1 million on an advertis- 
ing strategy that it calls revolutionary 
but campaign veterans and indepen- 
dent experts say is nonsensical and a 
more effective tool for fundraising than 
for helping Democrats win elections. 
And despite its promised transparen- 
cy, MeidasTouch’s financial structure 
makes a dollar-for-dollar accounting of 
its spending impossible — and, accord- 
ing to a former Federal Election Com- 
mission attorney, raises some of the 
same legal issues that got the Trump 
campaign into trouble in 2020. 

It's not hard to find examples of how 
MeidasTouch's grandiose self-promo- 
tion doesn't match reality. Take, for 
example, the fundraising plea blasted 
out last August. The Super PAC, per 
its own disclosure forms, didn't do- 
nate $25,000 to the Biden campaign 


— and indeed, a direct donation from 
MeidasTouch to Biden would have vio- 
lated campaign-finance laws. Instead, 
the donations came from people who 
clicked on an embedded link in Mei- 
das' tweet and were given the option 
to split their donation between the 
Biden campaign and the Super PAC. 
Donors gave $31,623 to the Biden cam- 
paign, and MeidasTouch received near- 
ly $30,000. 

The arrangement was neither ille- 
gal nor uncommon, but was Meidas- 
Touch — which bills itself as uniquely 
transparent and honest — misleading 
its donors when it said: ^We are giving" 
money to the Biden campaign and “we 
are proud to have already chipped in"? 
The ones who were giving were Mei- 
das’ donors, not the Super PAC itself. 
"It's extremely misleading,” says Adav 
Noti, chief of staff at the Campaign 
Legal Center and a former associate 
general counsel at the Federal Election 
Commission. “It’s not just PACs who 
do it. The Trump campaign did it ad 
nauseam. They did it so much it start- 
ed not working anymore, which is hard 
to do. It’s obviously misleading.” 

MeidasTouch, like many other 
Super PACs, is fueled by anti-Trump 
donors who, outraged and terrified by 
Trump’s malevolence and incompe- 
tence, were ready to open their wallets 
like never before in 2020. But those do- 
nors were pouring money into a bro- 
ken campaign-finance system. The Su- 
preme Court’s Citizens United decision 
and other court rulings have allowed 
Super PACs to raise unlimited sums 
of money but given them few rules 
or guidelines on how to spend it. The 
rules that do exist are rarely enforced, 


as the Federal Election Commission 
went dormant for most of 2020 be- 
cause it was unable to form a quorum. 

This system has created a free-for- 
all environment in which donors are 
continually asked for money, often on 
social media, but have meager legal 
protection to ensure that those dol- 
lars are being spent wisely, ethical- 
ly, or even in the way they intended. 
“With PACs, it’s the Wild West,” says 
Paul S. Ryan, a vice president at Com- 
mon Cause, a watchdog group that ad- 
vocates for campaign-finance reform. 
“Т always tell people who want to give 
to a PAC, ‘Donor beware: " 

In the case of anti-Trump Super 
PACs, every dollar wasted is one that 
could have been spent fighting a Re- 
publican Party that has embraced 
the former president’s bigotry and 
authoritarianism. But without clear 
legal guidelines, donors looking for 
bright lines dividing well-run, effec- 
tive groups from ineffective ones will 
instead find shades of gray. 

The three brothers behind Meidas- 
Touch don’t see any gray area around 
their efforts. With a “numbers-don’t- 
lie” approach, the Meiselas brothers 
point to their prodigious online suc- 
cess. MeidasTouch has created more 
than 500 political videos “for frac- 
tions of pennies on the dollar,” which 
it says have racked up more than 1 
billion views across all social media 
platforms. It touts the hundreds of 
hashtags it created, such as #Diaper- 
Don, that it says were top U.S. and 
global Twitter trends. It has legions of 
devoted followers who call themselves 
the #MeidasMighty. The brothers host 
a podcast that one recently called “the 
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top new news podcast in the world.” 
And when Democrats emerge victori- 
ous, Meidas’ founders aren’t shy about 
claiming credit. “We accomplished ex- 
actly what we set out to with Biden’s 
victory and now control of the Senate 
with the wins in Georgia,” Brett Meis- 
elas, an Emmy Award-winning digital 
editor who is the PAC’s creative engine, 
told ROLLING STONE in January. “The 
Meidas Mighty are one of the most 
powerful forces in politics!” he tweet- 
ed in April. 

But experts and fellow political op- 
eratives questioned the connection 
between MeidasTouch’s success and 
Democrats’ victories, and when ROLL- 
ING STONE began asking questions 
about how MeidasTouch spends its 
money, things got weird. 

Given an opportunity to respond to 
ROLLING STONE's reporting and in- 
quiries, the brothers leveraged their 
social media muscle to promote a mis- 
information campaign full of bizarre 
conspiracy theories and online vitriol. 
They went after the credibility of the 
magazine and its reporter more than 
a week before this story was published 
online. MeidasTouch publicly threat- 
ened to sue ROLLING STONE and pri- 
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vately threatened to sue someone who 
spoke to the magazine for this story — 
demanding the publication apologize 
and pay its legal costs. 

It turns out, when someone dared 
to scrutinize these darlings of the anti- 
Trump movement, they responded a 
lot like, well, Donald Trump. 


EIDASTOUCH GOT ITS START 
when the Meiselas brothers 
— Ben, Brett, and Jordan — 
found themselves stuck indoors watch- 
ing Trump’s coronavirus press con- 
ferences in early 2020 and decided to 
turn their frustrations into action. Brett 
Meiselas began producing videos that 
rapidly gained MeidasTouch an on- 
line following with the anti-Trump re- 
sistance. In mid-May, the brothers reg- 
istered MeidasTouch as a Super PAC 
and started positioning themselves as 
more than just Twitter darlings. “We 
thought that being a digital company 
was great, but it has limitations,” Ben 
Meiselas told ROLLING STONE in an 
initial interview in December. “The 
world doesn’t live on Twitter.” 
MeidasTouch’s evolution from a 
digital-media venture to a Super PAC 
brought with it new opportunities as 
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well as new responsibilities. Super 
PACs are designed to communicate 
directly with voters independently of 
campaigns. By forming one and rais- 
ing money to run ads on TV, the Meis- 
elas brothers signaled a move beyond 
internet vitality and an expansion of 
their efforts to more traditional forms 
of political persuasion to help Demo- 
crats win elections. 

The brothers had their eye on a larg- 
er media venture. The day after they 
registered MeidasTouch with the FEC, 
one of the brothers formed an identi- 
cally named LLC in California, which 
holds a trademark for multimedia en- 
tertainment services aimed at progres- 
Sive causes. 

Like many Super PACs, Meidas- 
Touch’s biggest single category of 
spending was TV ads. The ads con- 
sume so much of overall political 
spending because campaigns typically 
use them to saturate the airwaves in 
the hopes of persuading elusive swing 
voters — the critical targets for winning 
elections — or energizing the base. 

In the world of TV advertising, 
the cost of a buy is directly tied to its 
reach. Both political campaigns and 
commercial advertisers measure the 
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reach of ad campaigns in “gross ratings 
points” — a gauge of how often an aver- 
age viewer in the target market would 
see an ad. For political operations, the 
standard threshold for an effective ad 
buy is 1,000 GRPs, a market-saturat- 
ing run that the average viewer would 
see 10 times. (One gross rating point 
is the equivalent of reaching one per- 
cent of the viewing audience with a sin- 
gle ad.) Barring rare circumstances, ad 
campaigns that dip too far below that 
threshold are ineffective, according to 
eight political and media experts who 
spoke with ROLLING STONE. 

One of MeidasTouch’s first TV ad 
campaigns — July commercials in Texas 
that criticized Trump — didn’t come 
close to that 1,000 GRP threshold for 
efficacy. It sprinkled 41 gross rating 
points over the Dallas airwaves and 
dusted Houston with 23 points, accord- 
ing to an analysis from CounterPoint 
Strategies, a media consulting firm. An- 
other way of looking at it is that the av- 
erage TV viewer in Houston had a less 
than one-in-four chance of seeing a sin- 
gle MeidasTouch ad. 

The group tweeted that it had made 
a “six-figure” ad buy in Texas, but a 
search of invoices TV stations file with 
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the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion shows the group spent less than 
$80,000 worth of donor money to buy 
airtime for an ad that featured Jeffrey 
Epstein and called out Trump’s rac- 
ism. It’s unclear how an ad of such lim- 
ited television reach would have made 
a hint of difference, according to the 
eight experts. One media consultant 
describes MeidasTouch’s media buys 
as “pissing in the wind.” 

Subsequent ad campaigns didn’t 
have a much greater reach, a few 
were even smaller, and all were below 
the 1,000 gross rating point indus- 
try standard, according to Counter- 
Point’s analysis. A $31,000 TV ad run 
in August in Maine bought Meidas- 
Touch 34 gross rating points. In Sep- 
tember, $23,900 spent on Pittsburgh 
TV bought 79 gross rating points. An 
election-eve buy in Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, for $1,490 registered a minus- 
cule 18 gross rating points. The closest 
MeidasTouch came to the industry 
benchmark was a 601-GRP buy for 
nearly $50,000 in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in October. 

“There’s no way any message was 
getting across with [these buys]. None. 
Zero. Zip. It’s not possible,” says Joe 
Trippi, a veteran Democratic polit- 
ical consultant who ran both How- 
ard Dean’s presidential campaign and 
Doug Jones’ 2017 upset Senate win 
in Alabama. “We already know vot- 
ers don’t remember anything at 300 
points a week. You could buy 300 
points a week, day in and day out, 
for 52 weeks and, at the end of it, no 
one would know what you're talking 
about." Trippi adds he was generally 
supportive of anti-Trump groups like 
MeidasTouch. 

That said, in limited circumstanc- 
es, Trippi says there can be good rea- 
sons for a small media buy, pointing 
to a low-GRP run in Crawford, Texas 
— where former President George W. 
Bush has a ranch - that drove fundrais- 
ing and defined the anti-war stance of 
the Dean campaign in the 2004 Dem- 
ocratic primary. The Lincoln Project 
used a similar strategy when it ran anti- 
Trump ads on Fox News in Washing- 
ton, D.C., aimed at provoking a re- 
sponse from the president. Meidas- 
Touch used this tactic when it paid 
$50,000 to run one of its ads on D.C. 
cable. This gamble made sense: Had 
Trump reacted, it would have driven 
fundraising and paid for itself many 
times over. 

Asked for comment about its 
small buys, MeidasTouch says that 
examining the reach of its televi- 
sion spending on its own “reflects 
an outdated, 1980s style of politi- 
cal campaigns, and not the digital 
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and viral approach so successfully 
pioneered by МТ.” MeidasTouch's 
media consultant, David Jacobson of 
J&Z Strategies, says the group sought 
to maximize its limited resources by 
buying ads on early-morning and eve- 
ning TV news programs to reach in- 
formed viewers who are more likely 
to vote. Asked whether small media 
buys were a waste of money, Jacobson 
says there is no magic number of views 
where an ad goes from unmemorable 
to memorable. Showing an ad that 
viewers see more than 10 to 15 times 
a week can be counterproductive, he 
says, adding that the first time some- 
one sees an ad is the most important. 





or people online on Twitter a lot, aren't 
necessarily a good judge of what is per- 
suasive." 

It may be that “replaying shopworn 
political ads over and over again,” as 
MeidasTouch puts it, is a ^wrong and 
outdated" way of looking at this. The 
group says people are taking shots at 
it because of its success. But if Meidas- 
Touch is wrong — and instead it's the 
experts ROLLING STONE spoke with 
and Priorities USA's internal research 
that are correct — then its broadcast- 
TV ad campaign was a huge waste of 
donor money and its tweets weren't 
persuading swing voters. *The law al- 
lows [Super PACs] to be stupid and 
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MODEST TOUCH Ben, Jordan, and Brett Meiselas (from left) built a social media Super 
PAC. “The Meidas Mighty are one of the most powerful forces in politics!” Brett tweeted. 


J&Z Strategies was MeidasTouch’s 
single-biggest vendor. The Super PAC 
routed $2.6 million worth of campaign 
activity through J&Z — more than half 
of all of MeidasTouch’s total spending. 
In addition to handling all of the Super 
PAC’s $1.5 million in TV-ad spending, 
J&Z also worked on billboards, mail- 
ers, and robocalls, among other activ- 
ities. The work earned J&Z a six-figure 
commission. 

Meidas argues its ads are special be- 
cause they’re backed by a massive so- 
cial media footprint and generated 
follow-up coverage. But according to 
David Shor, an influential Democratic 
data analyst, “The only people who en- 
gage with anti-Trump ads are liberals.” 
Moreover, when Priorities USA, a lib- 
eral Super PAC, studied whether Twit- 
ter virality could be used to measure 
how effective an ad would be at per- 
suading swing-state voters, it found it 
wouldn’t work. “The better the ad did 
on Twitter, the less it persuaded bat- 
tleground-state voters,” Nick Ahamed, 
Priorities’ analytics director, told the 
Daily Beast in December. “Our take- 
away is that we, as political operatives 


inefficient with how they use their 
money,” says Jessica Levinson, a pro- 
fessor at Loyola Law School who spe- 
cializes in election law and political re- 
form. “But it’s strange you would light 
money on fire when there is so much 
that could be done with it.” 

MeidasTouch pointed to its “Grinch- 
es of Georgia” ad that it ran on CNN 
before and after one of the Geor- 
gia Senate debates. The airtime cost 
$100,000, and Meidas said it became 
“one of the most talked-about and 
viewed of all ads in the election cycle,” 
buttressed by a billboard and mailer 
campaign. But did it influence voters 
in Georgia? MeidasTouch said the CNN 
ad on Georgia’s election ran national- 
ly, meaning that in 49 of the 50 states 
where it was shown, viewers were eli- 
gible to donate to the PAC but not eli- 
gible to vote in the race. One political 
consultant says the ad had more im- 
pact on MeidasTouch’s brand-building 
and fundraising than on helping Dem- 
ocrats take back the Senate. 

Local TV ads that it did run in Atlanta 
followed the earlier pattern of low-GRP 
buys. Around Thanksgiving, the group 


ran back-to-back ads in Georgia’s two 
Senate races. The ads attacking then- 
Sens. Kelly Loeffler and David Perdue 
ran at 131 and 100 gross rating points, 
respectively. With $230,000 of dona- 
tions, MeidasTouch bought ads that 
the average viewer would see only 
once a week – about one-tenth of the 
industry standard threshold for an ef- 
fective ad run. “100 GRPs? I don’t un- 
derstand that,” says Trippi. “You’re 
hitting a whole lot of Trump people, 
you’re hitting a whole bunch of peo- 
ple that aren’t ever going to respond, 
and you’re not getting any gross rating 
points for that money. There are much 
better ways to spend it.” 

MeidasTouch kept its Twitter fol- 
lowers up to speed on the campaign 
and repeatedly asked for more money 
to keep the ads on the air. In Novem- 
ber, after the presidential election, the 
group launched a program with the 
ambitious goal of raising $1 million to 
run ads in the then-upcoming Geor- 
gia Senate races. “Folks: we are going 
on TV starting tomorrow in Georgia," 
MeidasTouch told its Twitter follow- 
ers. *Everything we do is crowdfund- 
ed. We need your help." Within hours, 
the Super PAC was back with another 
message: “Ме need to raise $100,000 
in the next 72 hours to keep this ad 
on the air in Georgia beyond the next 
seven days." 

In addition to TV ad buys, Meidas- 
Touch says its effort in Georgia also 
involved 56 billboards, a $450,000 
direct-mail campaign, a canvassing 
campaign that knocked on 30,000 
doors, and 114 port-a-potties at vot- 
ing locations on election day, among 
other efforts. The group also released 
a video of Patti Austin singing a get- 
out-the-vote song that became a viral 
election *anthem" and received more 
than a million views. The group notes 
that during that time it regularly up- 
dated donors on how it was spend- 
ing its resources. Those updates were 
often accompanied by requests that 
donors give more. “Thanks to every- 
one who stepped up and made this 
possible! We want to keep our ads on 
the air in Georgia through the elec- 
tion," the group tweeted the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving. “Every dollar and 
retweet counts." 

Every dollar, however, did not get 
spent. Even as it continued to send out 
one fundraising plea after the next as 
Georgia's election day approached, 
MeidasTouch sat on a campaign war 
chest that it never emptied. The group 
ended 2020 with more than $467,000 
in cash on hand. Its latest FEC filing 
shows that on January 25th, two weeks 
after the Georgia гипой$, it was sitting 
on more than $660,000. 
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6 RANSPARENCY IS in our DNA,” 
Brett Meiselas tweeted in 
March. 

On its website, MeidasTouch says it is 
“staffed solely” by the Meiselas broth- 
ers “with the primary goals of protect- 
ing American democracy, defeating 
Trumpism, and holding Republicans 
accountable.” And they were going to 
meet those lofty goals by building a 
massive online grassroots movement. 
“We just built up trust and we’re very 
transparent about who we are,” Brett 
Meiselas told ROLLING STONE. “And 
we’re able to connect to people on a 
personal level because they knew who 
was actually behind it.” MeidasTouch 
says it holds regular, nothing-off-lim- 
its meetings with donors to take their 
feedback and questions on spending. 

But MeidasTouch’s financial struc- 
ture leaves room for third parties to re- 
ceive undisclosed payments, a setup 
that Noti, the former top FEC lawyer, 
says thwarts transparency and violates 
campaign-finance law. A similar struc- 
ture, involving far bigger sums, landed 
the Trump campaign in legal trouble. 

At the heart of MeidasTouch’s 
Opaque finances is an arrangement 
with a Virginia company called Prestige 
WW Inc. — a reference to the Will Fer- 
rell comedy Step Brothers. Prestige re- 
ceived more than half a million dollars 
of Meidas’ donor money, FEC filings 
show. Prestige is run by Adam Parkho- 
menko, Meidas' political strategist and 
a former aide to Hillary Clinton who 
later did political work for Michael Av- 
enatti, a onetime anti-Trump hero who 
was convicted last year of trying to ex- 
tort $20 million from Nike. (One of Ben 
Meiselas' law partners, who was a wit- 
ness to the events at the center of the 
extortion scheme, was subpoenaed in 
Avenatti's criminal case in Manhattan, 
and Ben Meiselas is listed as an inter- 
ested party in the case, as is Nike. Ac- 
cording to Meiselas, he was listed as a 
result of being a managing partner in 
his firm at the time of the subpoena to 
his law partner. ROLLING STONE is not 
aware of any facts suggesting that Nike, 
Meiselas, or his partner were implicat- 
ed in any of the alleged wrongdoing.) 

While Parkhomenko frequently pro- 
moted MeidasTouch on social media, 
his work for the Super PAC was not 
made clear until ROLLING STONE 
started asking questions. Prestige WW 
has no public-facing website. Its owner 
could only be identified through a 
search of Virginia state corporate fil- 
ings. Unlike MeidasTouch, Parkhomen- 
ko's Prestige WW, as a private entity, 
isn't required to disclose its spending. 

ROLLING STONE found no sugges- 
tion that any of the brothers are getting 
rich off of the PAC. Indeed, Ben Meis- 


elas often points out that he works for 
free for MeidasTouch. However, in the 
course of reporting, ROLLING STONE 
learned that Prestige has an unusual fi- 
nancial relationship with Brett Meis- 
elas. In December, Brett said he was 
being paid for his work producing vid- 
eos for the Super PAC and later volun- 
teered that the payments were com- 
ing through Prestige. Brett, who holds 
legal authority for MeidasTouch as its 
treasurer, is being paid as a consultant 
to his own Super PAC's consultant — 
an arrangement that Noti says flies in 
the face of transparency requirements 
mandated by federal law. 

That's not OK,” says Noti. “If the 
PAC is paying the company just as a 
pass-through for the money to get to its 
treasurer or to some fundraising com- 
pany or whatever, what they need to be 
disclosing are the ultimate payments to 
those recipients. And there are rules on 
the books that require that. The FEC 
has been derelict in enforcing them be- 
cause the FEC is derelict in enforcing 
everything. But there are laws on the 
books that say you can't do that." 

MeidasTouch says the arrange- 
ment gave Brett the option of secur- 
ing health care because he gave up his 
career to work full time for the Super 
PAC. MeidasTouch explains it hired 
Parkhomenko to take care of, among 
other things, the administrative oper- 
ations of a rapidly expanding Super 
PAC. “Prestige WW allowed MT to in- 
tegrate its own infrastructure and re- 
sources within Prestige to keep costs 
extremely low;" MeidasTouch wrote in 
a response to ROLLING STONE’s inqui- 
ries. The group says its total payments 
to Prestige of nearly $550,000 repre- 
sent an “all-in” cost of operation and 
covers MeidasTouch's compliance and 
health care costs. MeidasTouch says it 
hired an outside lawyer with FEC ex- 
pertise to ensure “full compliance with 
its obligations and disclosures." 

But the payment structure, Noti 
points out, is similar to an arrange- 
ment the Trump campaign used, albe- 
it on a much larger scale. Nearly $170 
million in Trump campaign spending 
was allegedly funneled through firms 
headed by former campaign manager 
Brad Parscale, among others, accord- 
ing to an FEC complaint filed by the 
Campaign Legal Center. (At the time, 
MeidasTouch tweeted out its own 
blog post about the complaint. *The 
Trump campaign's spending practic- 
es have the practical effect of mask- 
ing payments – in violation of federal 
campaign-transparency rules — to var- 
ious advertising contractors and se- 
nior Trump campaign staff and family 
members, including Lara Trump,” Mei- 
das wrote in its post, quoting Business 


Insider.) The Trump case is pending 
before the FEC. 

Despite MeidasTouch’s claims of 
transparency, inquiries about some 
of its spending were met with attacks 
and legal threats. The group says it 
paid Crossroads Campaigns, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., consulting firm, $150,000 
to knock on 30,000 doors in Geor- 
gia during the state’s two Senate run- 
off elections. That works out to $5 per 
door, a figure that MeidasTouch at- 
tributes to paying canvassers $15 per 
hour and providing them with personal 
protective equipment. 

But in Wisconsin, where a consul- 
tant for another campaign also paid 
$15 per hour and had a doctor on staff 
and conducted hundreds of Covid tests 
for canvassers, it cost $2.75 per door to 
knock on 300,000 doors. In an email 
obtained by ROLLING STONE, Cross- 
roads’ founder, John Miyasato, quoted 
$1.10-$1.25 as a per-door figure for a 
similar door-knocking operation in a 
Southern state several years ago. The 
larger the operation, the lower the 
per-dollar cost, but a national Demo- 
cratic field director who has worked 
with Meidas consultants and run can- 
vassing efforts says the $5 per door was 
still too expensive. The only way he 
could imagine it getting that high was 
if management increased its fees. That 
appears to be “just profit taking,” the 
field director tells ROLLING STONE. 

Crossroads says it “has every reason 
to believe they did an outstanding job 
and provided Meidas an excellent value” 
in Georgia, saying the door-knocking 
Campaign was performed in four Re- 
publican exurban counties where the 
houses were farther apart. The firm 
asserted the $5-per-door cost was rel- 
atively low, saying competing compa- 
nies would likely have charged $7 to $9 
per door. Crossroads declined to pro- 
vide a breakdown of its expenses, say- 
ing through a lawyer it had a “sterling 
reputation in the field and in the pro- 
gressive movement,” and threatened to 
sue ROLLING STONE if the magazine 
implied it had overcharged. 

After ROLLING STONE reached out 
to Crossroads with these questions, 
MeidasTouch accused the publication 
of harassing its vendors. 


EIDASTOUCH IS CORRECT IN 
pointing out the dangers 
President Trump poses to 


democracy, and undeniably effective 
in spreading that message to its social 
media followers. But being on the right 
side of the Trump fight does not make 
an organization above scrutiny. And 
when MeidasTouch faced questions 
about how it used the $5 million do- 
nors entrusted it with to beat Trump, 








its response was straight out of the 
Trump playbook. 

Trump threatened lawsuits when 
The Washington Post and other news 
organizations scrutinized his business 
dealings. He mocked and belittled jour- 
nalists who wrote stories he didn’t like. 
He said he was being persecuted by a 
dishonest media. He accused journal- 
ists of interfering in his companies by 
reaching out to business partners. He 
told supporters that they were under 
attack as well. He said a newspaper 
owner was out to get him. And he told 
supporters that to help defend against 
these attacks he needed donations. 

When ROLLING STONE scruti- 
nized MeidasTouch about its business, 
its founders threatened to sue over a 
story that had not yet been published. 
A ceaseless barrage of misinformation 
followed, with MeidasTouch rallying its 
legions of social media followers to join 
the campaign. 

Meidas attacked and insulted the re- 
porter, calling him a “coward” for de- 
clining to go on its podcast prepublica- 
tion, as well as accusing him of being 
“slime,” a “tabloid hack,” and one of 
Trump’s “puppets.” (Editor’s note: 
Hettena is the author of a book titled 
Trump/Russia: A Definitive History.) 

The Meiselas brothers said they were 
the ones being harassed, and Meidas- 
Touch accused ROLLING STONE of at- 
tempting “to damage the relationships 
that power our operation,” and harm 
them financially when it reported on 
their business relationships. “We will 
not be threatened by these mob-style 
tactics and will continue to keep you 
up-to-date,” the group tweeted. 

The group told supporters that the 
reporting on MeidasTouch was an as- 
sault on them. “The MeidasMighty 
is а movement. You attack the move- 
ment, you attack us all. There is not a 
more enthusiastic and passionate force 
in politics today in America than the 
Mighty,” Ben Meiselas tweeted April Ist. 

MeidasTouch’s founders claimed 
that the magazine was out to get them 
and that its corporate ownership was 
using ROLLING STONE to push a pro- 
Trump agenda and attack Trump’s 
critics. ROLLING STONE has written 
hundreds of articles holding Trump 
to account for his failures, and in Oc- 
tober, its editorial staff endorsed Joe 
Biden. (Nobody outside ROLLING 
STONE’s editorial process had any 
knowledge of this story before Meidas- 
Touch made legal threats about it.) 

And Meidas told its followers that 
to help defend against these attacks, it 
needed their support in campaign dol- 
lars. “We will not be bullied,” it tweeted 
on March 30th with a donation link. 
“Chip in $3.50 now to keep us going.” @ 
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She brought a singular voice to TV with Insecure. Мом 
Hollywood’s queen of comedy is building an empire 


BY BRITTANY SPANOS 
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OURS BEFORE THE 
dawn even considers 
cracking, Issa Rae is 
awake. The weekday 
routine is as follows: 
At 4:20 a.m., she sets 
out on an hourlong 
walk, alternating be- 
tween two routes. 
With AirPods in and 
podcasts playing, Rae 
whips down quiet Los 
Angeles roads lit only 
by streetlamps, some- 
times passing by a 
house she grew up in, 
before beginning her day. This is how Rae 
keeps her sanity, though when we meet on 
a Tuesday in early March, she confesses the 
regimen has been upended. 

“I hadn't done my walking since Janu- 
ary,” Rae says over a bottle of prosecco she’s 
poured out for us by her pool. Her unassum- 
ing house sits on a suburban street in L.A.’s 
View Park neighborhood, its well-manicured 
lawn fitting in neatly with the rest. She’s set 
a giant, colorful arrangement of flowers on 
the table. “During filming, all routine goes 
out the window, which sucks.” 

Rae thrives off routine — but the only 
thing she’s more devoted to is work. Her 
morning outings halted when she headed 
back to set to start filming the fifth and final 
season of her breakout HBO series, Insecure. 
At the moment Covid derailed everyone’s 
lives, Rae was coming off promoting the 
romantic drama The Photograph and pre- 
paring to premiere her action-packed rom- 
com with Kumail Nanjiani, The Lovebirds, at 
SXSW. Grounded at home, she began plan- 
ning Insecure’s conclusion last May. She also 
created a new show, Rap Sh*t, about two fe- 
male rappers in Miami. 

To call Rae one of the busiest people in 
entertainment is not a stretch. There’s al- 
ways something brewing in the 36-year-old 
multi-hyphenate’s pot, sometimes literally: 
In 2019, she became co-owner of a new Hill- 
top coffee shop in Inglewood (another fol- 
lowed in Eagle Rock). She has a hair-care 
company, Sienna Naturals. Campaigns with 
Madewell, LinkedIn, and CoverGirl. And, of 
course, there's the crown jewel, Hoorae, her 
production company overseeing all of the 
film, television, music, and events that Rae 
has in the works. She estimates that she has 
around 22 movies and shows currently in de- 
velopment, 16 alone for HBO and HBO Max. 

“Pm just always thinking about work,” 
Rae says, her tone sober. *I was always like 
this. [In the past] it was like, 'I need to work 
to make sure I have the means of affording a 





Senior writer BRITTANY SPANOS wrote the 
Miley Cyrus cover story in Januar y. 
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place to live? [Or] ‘This didn’t work, what's 
the next thing I can do?’ I think that’s just 
how my mind works. That’s Capricorn shit. 
Workaholic shit.” 

In her struggle for balance, Rae keeps her 
life outside of the hit shows, movies, and 
glamorous photo shoots aggressively normal. 
She has an office she reports to when she’s 
not filming and a cabal of lifelong friends — 
though the pandemic revealed room for im- 
provement there. Deprived of seeing her 
friends in person, she slacked on commu- 
nication, and felt those relationships suf- 
fered. “I’ve fallen short because I’m so used 
to [them] accommodating this in-person 
dynamic,” she says. “So this year has tested 
who I am as a friend and really made me re- 
alize, ‘Oh, I’m not considerate in this way, 
and I can do more here. " 

Add it to Rae's list of goals. She seems to 
have a lot on her mind these days, including 
that she has plenty more to prove to the en- 
tertainment industry. “I feel like I have a cute 
story, but I want to be more than that,” she 
says, referring to being discovered through 
her self-produced YouTube series The Mis- 
adventures of Awkward Black Girl. *I want to 
belong here. I want to be among the greats." 
Names that *roll off your tongue" are Rae's 
greatness barometer: Denzel Washington, 
Cicely Tyson, Oprah. Ceiling-shattering icons 
who have been the blueprint for Rae her 
entire life. “Т have to work to do that," she 
continues. “It’s not enough to start things. 
These businesses and all these things that 
I'm touching still have to be great. Anybody 
can do this, but can they do it well? What 
I’m trying to prove is that I can do it well.” 


O-ISSA RAE DIOP was born to 
a Senegalese father and Loui- 
siana-native mother who met 
while they were students in 
France. The Diops raised five 
children together — Rae land- 
ed right in the middle — mov- 
ing the family around as the 
kids grew up, from Los An- 
geles to Senegal to Potomac, 
Maryland. When Rae was 11, 
they settled back in L.A. 

In school, Rae excelled, and enjoyed the 
positive attention that brought. *She was 
very smart. She got things very quickly," 
says one of Rae's best friends, Devin Walk- 
er. They met in 1999, during their freshman 
year of high school. *I went to her for help 
in class, especially with math and science." 

Back in Potomac, Rae had been one of the 
only black students in her class. So when she 
returned to L.A., where she was surround- 
ed by more black and brown kids, she felt 
the growing pains of catching up on all the 
things her peers loved. In her 2016 collec- 
tion of essays, titled after her YouTube show, 
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she detailed her stumbles in trying to fit in: 
not knowing who Tupac was when he died, 
regrettably inflating her dancing skills before 
a party, the boundless pitfalls of adolescent 
dating in both America and Senegal. It's the 
essence of her *awkward" persona, the in- 
between-ness of not feeling as definable as 
the people around you want to be. It's a title 
Rae still wears with pride, though Walker 
says it doesn't quite fit. 

“1 tell her she's not awkward, but I think 
she still sees herself that way, because it's 
just life,’ Walker says. “Awkward conversa- 
tions, awkward interactions. [Times when] 
you don't want to stay but you linger be- 
cause you don't want to be rude. She has a 
tendency to do these things, so that's stuck 
with her. But I still see her as being so cool." 

There's no way she thought I was cool,” 
Rae contests a few days later. After her 
Tupac debacle in the sixth grade, Rae vowed 
never to be behind her classmates again. She 
became obsessed with artists like Mya, Phar- 
rell, and Ma$e, and dove into black music of 
the Sixties and Seventies. She loved televi- 
sion, too, and the Nineties were an especially 
rich time for a young black viewer. It was 
a golden age of sitcoms that showed black 
people in a way they had often been denied: 
relatable. Shows like A Different World, Liv- 
ing Single, Moesha, and The Fresh Prince of 
Bel-Air defined Rae’s childhood and sparked 
her own desire to create cultural mirrors. 

In 1996, at age 11, Rae wrote her first spec 
script, for Bill Cosby and Phylicia Rashad's 
new sitcom, Cosby, which she sent to CBS 
with her grandma's encouragement. Not 
long after, she wrote a pilot for an original 
show called Ronnie that she mailed off to 
NBC, *a high school dramedy about gang vi- 
olence” that she compares in her book to 
the short-lived series South Central. 

“T got those rejection letters fairly quick- 
ly,” she says with a laugh. She stopped writ- 
ing to pursue drama in high school, but 
when she saw the 2000 romance Love & Bas- 
ketball, everything changed. The first script 
she wrote after watching Gina Prince-Bythe- 
wood's debut film was submitted as part of 
her application to an ABC writers program. 

^My mom drove me because I missed the 
postmark deadline," Rae recalls. “1 put the 
little envelope under the door and then I 
got feedback a couple months later." The re- 
sponse wasn't what she wanted. *[It] was 
basically like, ‘This is laced with profanity, " 
she says, laughing harder now. “Like, it's 
ABC! What was I thinking?" (She would just 
have to wait 15 or so years to get all the curse 
words she wanted into her scripts for HBO.) 

It wasn't entirely clear to anyone, even 
Rae, that Hollywood would be her future. 
Her pediatrician father and teacher mother 
wanted her to pursue a more stable profes- 
sion, like doctor or lawyer. But she got a re- 
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ality check when she arrived at Stanford in 
2003. “I was like, ‘Oh, I’m not as good at cal- 
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culus as I thought I was; ” Rae says. That's 
when she leaned into the arts, writing and 
directing plays, and creating the web series 
Dorm Diaries, her foray into the self-starter 
world of YouTube. After college she relocat- 
ed to New York for a fellowship at the Pub- 
lic Theater, working low-paying jobs to sup- 
port herself. It was a rough transition into 
the real world. *I was struggling in New York 
[and] broke as hell,” she says bluntly. 

Two friends who were pursuing their 
own entry-level opportunities in entertain- 
ment persuaded Rae to come back West, 
where she had connections and could save 
money living at home. She returned to mak- 
ing scripted content for YouTube, and even- 
tually started writing Awkward Black Girl, 
with production help from a former Stan- 
ford classmate named Tracy Oliver (who 
would go on to write the blockbuster com- 














edies Girls Trip and Little). The main char- 
acter, J, was the prototype for Insecure's 
Issa Dee: a socially awkward and uncertain 
young woman navigating uncomfortable 
workplace dynamics and romantic mishaps. 
The show became a viral sensation. By 
Season Two, Rae had the assistance of Phar- 
rell, who funded the new episodes and pre- 
miered them on his iamOTHER YouTube 
channel. And from there, she was thrust into 
the entertainment world with little netting. 
ABG provided a wealth of opportunities, in- 
cluding an unaired 2013 pilot called I Hate 
L.A. Dudes, produced by Shonda Rhimes. 
That ended up being an important lesson. 
“Т was so focused on what I felt like fit 
their network that I didn't focus on the story 
I wanted to tell," Rae has said. *I was eager 
to please, and that made my voice kind of ir- 
relevant, and the reason they brought me 
in in the first place was to have something 
to say. I had to realize I have a specific point 
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of view, I have a specific story to tell, and I 
need to tap into that." 

As L.A. Dudes fell through, Rae teamed up 
with Larry Wilmore, then still a Daily Show 
correspondent, who became a mentor and a 
partner in developing Insecure. “I’ve learned 
so much from him,” Rae says. “This industry 
is built on exclusion. Knowing people is such 
a currency, and if you don't know anybody, 
you're just left to fend for yourself." 


UTE AS RAE'S professional 
story may be, she fiercely 
protects what we can't see 
onscreen. She regrets laying 
out so much of her personal 
life in her book, which she 
wrote not expecting that so 
many people would read it. 
“It felt like I was writ- 
ing journal entries," she ex- 
plains. Everything from 
her experience catfishing random men in 
chat rooms as a preteen to her discovery 
of the affair (her dad's) that led to her par- 
ents’ divorce was part of her story. “The 24- 
through 27-year-old version of me will live 
on through a book. My opinions, whatever 
whimsical thoughts and notions, will live on 
forever. That's what I don't like about it,” she 
says. “In writing a new book, I would focus 
on less of my personal life. My family didn't 
ask for that. My aunt opening that book was 
like, ‘What the fuck, girl? I was trying to read 
and support my niece and I’m in 55. " 

Rae is much more cautious now, especially 
around her quiet engagement to business- 
man Louis Diame. Her only acknowledgment 
of the news was a 2019 Essence cover photo 
that revealed her ring; it was confirmed by 
her less-private co-stars. A man I assume is 
Diame (Rae doesn't introduce us) appears 
briefly at the couple's home the first day 
we meet; masked in the presence of a rare 
pandemic house guest, he waves hello and 
shows off his “Ме Need Journalists" hoodie 
before disappearing. Later that week, when I 
join Rae for her early-morning stroll, he stays 
on the opposite side of the street, keeping 
the pace and minding his business. 

“T just feel superprotective of any relation- 
ship I’m in,” Rae says. “That’s come from 
observing and making fun of people over 
the years who broadcast the most intimate 
parts of their relationships, then are left with 
egg on their face. I call them the ‘me and 
my boo’ people. Let me embarrass myself. 
Don’t let a nigga embarrass you. That’s al- 
ways been my focus.” 

Of course she works some of the key 
people in her life into her show. Issa Dee’s 
best friend Molly (played by Yvonne Orji) is 
based on one of Rae's real-life best friends 
— though Rae is quick to note that she and 
the writers have “taken liberties” with her 
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story. Last season, after a falling-out be- 
tween Molly and Issa, “she was like, ‘Bitch, 
do we have problems? Because everybody 
coming for Molly, which means they're com- 
ing for me, ” Rae says. “I’m like, “This is not 
even you anymore, so why are you upset?’ " 
Sometimes she writes something that ac- 
cidentally dovetails with her friends' lives, 
and has to reassure them that it was all a co- 
incidence. (She fields a lot of “Was this about 
me?!" calls.) They're her inspirations, but 
she would never use them for the sake of her 
art. ^Those friendships mean everything to 
me,” Rae says. "That's my support system.” 
Rae is also a product of the internet and 
understands that it can break her down as 
quickly as it built her up: “I know how I am 
as a consumer, as a stan of people, and what 
I look for. I had the foresight to shield my- 
self from what anybody who was looking for 
anything on me would try to find, because I 
know this culture. Internet culture is weird 
and malicious. I’ve just worked really hard 
to protect myself from the ugliest parts of it." 
Rae's guarded nature seems less about 
the public eye, though, and more just how 
she functions. “Ме never know how much 
she has going on, because she's not a super- 
sharer, Walker notes. Rae is especially re- 
luctant to talk work problems in group texts 
with her friends. But that doesn't make 
those problems any less taxing. One day 
when I reach her by phone, Insecure film- 
ing is stalled because of a set issue. Rae had 
griped briefly in an Instagram story the night 
before, writing, “Every time I catch up, Рт 
behind.” She's still frustrated when we talk: 
“In writing it, we knew what it was and 
where it was supposed to be. So what hap- 
pened? Was I not paying attention? Did I not 
articulate this enough? I can only blame me.” 
She can lean on Diame in these moments. 
But the group chat is sacred. *We all have 
work situations, [like] the white bitch at 
my friend's job who constantly tries him. 
There's some things on a basic human-frus- 
tration level I can vent, but industry things? I 
don't know. No one wants to hear your shit." 
She's still hunting for the right therapist. 


S MANHATTAN IS to Sex and 
the City, Los Angeles may 
very well be one of the stars 
of Insecure. The show feels 
like a love letter, as the fic- 
tional Issa navigates work- 
place, friendship, and ro- 
mantic woes through 
weekend getaways to Malibu 
Airbnb's or Ethiopian meals 
at Merkato. The Dunes, a 
real apartment complex where Issa and 
Lawrence (played by Jay Ellis) lived during 
their troubled relationship, has become a 
tourist hot spot in Inglewood. But as Rae 
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has been penning her tribute to Los Ange- 
les, she’s watched the city change in real 
time. Early seasons make her nostalgic for 
the L.A. of just six years ago. Iconic night- 
club Maverick’s Flat, where Issa Dee famous- 
ly performed the song “Broken Pussy” at an 
open mic in the series premiere, shut down 
in 2016. Less than a 10-minute drive from 
the Dunes is the massive new SoFi Stadium, 
which opened for its first NFL season last 
fall. Rae used to worry about the show feel- 
ing dated; now she views it as a cherished 
“time capsule.” 

“Even in the B-roll that we get, I want 
to be able to look back and be like, ‘Aw, 
man. Remember when Inglewood used to 
be black?’” (Appropriately, construction 
sounds from someone she calls the “gen- 
trification neighbor” float over her fence as 
we chat.) As the show has progressed, fic- 
tional Issa’s search for purpose leads her 
to quit her job at a nonprofit to become an 
event planner, with hopes of elevating the 
south L.A. community she adores. Much of 
real Issa’s motivation is the same. The home 
base for Hoorae is nestled in Hyde Park, not 
far from where she opened Hilltop Coffee. 
There’s an events division that hasn’t been 
fully realized yet, but Rae hopes that it will 
facilitate live performances. She plans to 
have a soundstage built on site for shows 
that will highlight local artists. 

The entrance to Hoorae’s cozy space 
features posters from past seasons of Inse- 
cure and Rae’s movies. On the second floor, 
where Rae’s personal office sits, there’s a 
giant painting of the late rapper Nipsey Hus- 
sle, who was shot and killed two years ago. 
Rae and Hussle grew up in the same com- 
munity, and he spent much of his life work- 
ing to preserve and uplift south Los Angeles. 

“Watching so much of [Los Angeles] change 
and people be disregarded... Leimert Park 
fighting so hard to stay black-owned. Those 
things really affect me,” she says. While 
Issa Dee’s journey is shaped by “working in 
these white spaces and watching white peo- 
ple dictate what’s best for black people,” as 
Rae puts it, the character has had an inverse 
effect on her. “[She’s] rubbing off on me.” 

Though Rae’s next series, Rap Sh*t, is set 
in a world she’s less familiar with — loose- 
ly based on Miami duo the City Girls, who 
have signed on as executive producers — 
there’s still some activism at its core. Rae 
was moved in part by female rappers like 
Megan Thee Stallion and Cardi B, whose rise 
through social media and reality TV fasci- 
nates her. But she also got fired up about 
Jermaine Dupri “coming out and criticizing 
female rappers for only talking about their 
pussy,” she says, referring to the produc- 
er’s comments on the success of songs like 
“WAP.” “I was just like, ‘This is so unfair. So 
that inspired the writing of it.” 
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"Ут super- 
protective 
of any 
relationship 
I'm in. That's 
from years 
of making 
fun of 
people who 
broadcast 
the most 
intimate 
parts of 
their [lives] 
and are left 
with egg on 
their faces. 
| call them 
the ‘me and 
my boo’ 
people.” 


Rae has been similarly aghast dealing with 
the recording industry over the past year. 
She launched Raedio, the audio arm of Hoo- 
rae, in 2019. It functions partly as a boutique 
label under Atlantic, with signed artists in- 
cluding Yung Baby Tate and TeaMarr. Asked 
what’s surprised her most about the music 
business so far, Rae ticks off grievances. 
“The conflicts of interest. The perpetuation 
of specific images, especially when it comes 
to black women,” she says. She doesn’t un- 
derstand how people can both work at la- 
bels and manage artists on the side, and 
questions the more “manufactured” ele- 
ments of those who rise to the top. 

“I guess I feel more empowered in the 
film and television industry;" she says. “Ме 
have our own problems, but it is nothing like 
the music industry. I'm in awe every single 
day of just, *Y'all can do this? This can hap- 
pen, and it's still going to happen?' I have a 
lot of catching up to do. That feels exhaust- 
ing in a different way." 

But it's nothing compared with figuring 
out how to end the show that changed her 
life. Rae read a version of the script for Inse- 
cure's finale the night before our early-morn- 
ing walk, but it took another few weeks for 
her to have a breakthrough. While she won't 
give any spoilers, there's one thing we know 
for sure about Season Five: The pandemic 
won't be casting its shadow. *We're not tell- 
ing a Covid story,” Rae says. “I had fatigue.” 
Instead, she and the rest of the cast have 
gotten to live in the L.A. she misses, full of 
parties and dining in restaurants. “А fantasy 
world," Rae calls it. Issa Dee is still an event 
planner, and they weren't going to sacrifice 
the journey she had been on for years. 

Rae's own journey is now the stuff of leg- 
end. Back in December 2013, she and her 
just-established team made vision boards, 
an act of manifestation via collage. At the 
time, Rae's career was gaining momentum. 
A few months prior, she and Wilmore had 
been tapped to write a comedy pilot for 
HBO, which would become Insecure. 

The board is divided into three sections: 
work, personal, and miscellaneous. It was 
stowed away until Rae moved into her cur- 
rent home two years ago, where it now sits 
in her office. It may be the strongest case for 
running to the nearest craft store for poster 
board and glue sticks: Dream goals of work- 
ing with HBO and Netflix, getting nominated 
for a Golden Globe, being on the cover of a 
magazine, and owning a home have all been 
met. When Rae shared it on Instagram this 
past December, she ticked off each one with 
an enthusiastic “Did that!" More than seven 
years later, she's ready to make another. 

“[That one] was a ‘Huh, maybe one day. 
Now I want to be more intentional about it,” 
Rae says. "See what else I genuinely want to 
accomplish, and what I can do.” @ 





BACK IN MARCH, while my son and his friends were As life outside our homes shut 
enjoying a chilly morning of socially distanced out- 
door fun at a campground, all the dads lingered near 
the fire our kids had built. We spent a few minutes 


down, the small screen became 
our treasured path to a much- 


catching up on how we’d all been dealing with one needed safe escape 

year and counting of pandemic life. Then, the conver- 

sation turned to where it inevitably has since the lock- BY ALAN SEPINWALL 

СОМ DEE AN: млан ILLUSTRATION BY BEN KIRCHNER 


The other dads all seemed like genial suburbanites. 
Their face masks, though, hid not just droplets, but 


own personal “Pine Barrens” from which I would not 
emerge — and not just because several of these men 
had, like so much of the world, used the pandemic as 
an excuse to finally watch The Sopranos. 

Think back to those early days of quarantine. Every 
form of entertainment, escape, and distraction van- 
ished one by one. First, live sports shut down. Then, 
concerts and theater. Going to the movies, assuming 
your state allowed it, was a game of Russian roulette. 
Whether you were a club-hopper or a museumgoer, 


the desperate fiending of TV junkies who had gone too long since their last binge. options for getting out into the world, seeing and doing things, all ceased to exist. 
They needed recommendations, and they needed them with greater speed and But then there was television. Sweet, nourishing, unstoppable television. 
specificity than I could provide. “What about Ted Lasso?” Га say, and they would While all other sources of fun hit an extended pause, TV kept right on going, 
twitch and sputter, “Seen it! What else you got?” Eventually, their eyes began providing a lifeline to the outside world as we began months of sheltering in 
to look so bloodshot and haunted, I worried that the day would turn into my place. Our relationship with the medium has surely been fundamentally altered 
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by our time locked away from everything 
and everyone else. Even if we all respond 
to a post-vaccination world by becoming fe- 
rocious extroverts and reckless outdoors- 
people, we'll always have memories of our 
prolonged stay in front of the small screen 
during this nightmare, sometimes as the 
only comfort we could find. 

The first quarantine sensation was Tiger 
King, a docuseries that dropped on Netflix 
exactly about a week after the quarantine 
began. A lurid true-crime story involving ex- 
otic animals (some of them managed by a 
guy who called himself Joe Exotic), fluid sex- 
uality, country music, and a murder-for-hire 
plot, it provided an early outlet for people 
who wanted a surreal, cracked-mirror re- 
flection of our world rather than the terrify- 
ing version they could glimpse outside their 
windows. It was also an ethical and journal- 
istic quagmire, even more so than the next 
big lockdown hit, The Last Dance. A 10-part 
hagiography of Michael Jordan, the ESPN 
miniseries offered deep archival footage and 
salty, self-aggrandizing quotes from the man 
himself that overwhelmed any qualms about 
the filmmakers letting their subject (who 
also had an executive role via his production 
company) steer the story. Both series be- 
came instantly meme-worthy, with screen- 
shots of Jordan saying “Апа I took that per- 
sonally” dominating social media for much 
of the spring and summer. 

Soon enough, our hunger for outsize 
figures having the kinds of adventures we 
couldn't expanded to scripted television. 
Disney+ made the idea of weekly episode re- 
leases cool again with the second season of 
The Mandalorian and, a few months later, 
the debut of WandaVision. While both are 
part of insanely popular movie franchises 
(Star Wars and the Marvel Cinematic Uni- 
verse, respectively), the series took clever 
advantage of the TV format — Wandavision 
in particular, since its episodes often played 
as fantasy versions of classic sitcoms. The 
steady stream of episodes kept people 
talking as if they were the ones getting to 
travel to a galaxy far, far away with Mando 
and Baby Yoda (Grogu to his friends), or 
to magically become Wanda's new wacky 
neighbor. That hunt for a weekly, larger- 
than-life fix could sometimes backfire — mil- 
lions howled in indignation at the stultify- 
ing end of HBO's Nicole Kidman/Hugh Grant 
thriller miniseries The Undoing (*Why is she 
in a helicopter now?!”) — but there was still 
something rewarding about putting in the ef- 
fort to stick with a story the old-school way. 

Of course shows whose episodes arrived all 
at once still captured our fancy if the charac- 
ters were colorful enough. If they were Eng- 
lish, all the better. The fourth season of The 
Crown finally reached the modern era of the 
monarchy, diving into the tabloid-friendly 
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story of Prince Charles and Princess Diana’s 
tumultuous marriage. Meanwhile Bridgerton, 
an energetic Regency romance and the first 
Netflix series from superproducer Shonda 
Rhimes, was a frothy bodice-ripper come 
to life. Audiences ate them both up like a 
Sunday trifle. (Even British actors playing 
American could prove addictive, as chess 
sales boomed in the aftermath of Londoner 
Anya Taylor-Joy’s mesmerizing star turn as 
a teen prodigy in The Queen’s Gambit.) And 
from just across the Irish Sea came Normal 
People, the Hulu adaptation of author Salley 
Rooney’s tale of messy, hot-and-heavy love 
between two young millennials in Dublin, 
which suddenly had audiences appreciating 
sensuous sound design. 

Shows that mined the darker side of life 
pulled us in, too. As the pain and fear of 
quarantine began to overlap with the world 
exploding in social-justice protests, several 
dramas arrived feeling as if they had been 
created for this precise moment of rage. 
HBO’s Lovecraft Country (a genre mash-up 
about a Fifties black family battling monsters 
both real and supernatural) and Showtime’s 
The Good Lord Bird (with a fire-breathing, 
improbably hilarious Ethan Hawke as abo- 
litionist John Brown) delved into historical 
racist horrors, while I May Destroy You (also 
HBO) presented a riveting exploration of 
sexual assault, consent, and healing. 

As it became obvious that we would be in- 
doors for the long haul, many sought refuge 
from the depressing state of the world by 
turning to shows about nice people. Apple 
TV+ had its first word-of-mouth hit with Ted 
Lasso, starring Jason Sudeikis as an unqual- 
ified English Premier League coach surpris- 
ing everyone with an almost superhuman 
level of kindness. The final season of the 
heartwarming Pop TV sitcom Schitt's Creek 
prompted a new wave of viewers to binge 
the entire series, about a spoiled, rich family 
forced to grow up after losing everything 
but one another. And the remake of All Crea- 
tures Great and Small — a gentle drama about 
a polite veterinarian in the English country- 
side of the Thirties — arrived on PBS only 
days after the Capitol insurrection in Janu- 
ary, providing blessed relief in its world full 
of good people and cute animals. 

Niceness also fueled one of the quaran- 
tine's first viral hits: Some Good News, a web 
series hosted by John Krasinski that attempt- 
ed to live up to its title while bringing in his 
many celebrity friends. (The show became 
almost too popular, as vocal fans seemed be- 
trayed when the seemingly DIY project was 
sold to CBS.) In one episode, Krasinski pre- 
sided over a virtual wedding for a pair of Of- 
fice superfans, then surprised them with a 
video montage of all his old castmates per- 
forming the dance from Jim and Pam’s cere- 
mony. It was far from the only cast reunion 
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meant to raise spirits and charitable dona- 
tions, whether the actors were performing 
new material set in Covid times (as both 
Monk and Parks and Recreation did), or sim- 
ply jumping on Zoom together to reminisce 
about the good old days. 

The pandemic postponed perhaps the 
most-anticipated reunion of all, as HBO Max 
was set to launch with the six Friends stars 
gathered around the old Central Perk couch. 
Instead, the streamer had to premiere 
Phoebe-less (and later did West Wing and 
Fresh Prince of Bel-Air reunions), entering an 
increasingly crowded field that also saw Pea- 
cock, Paramount-*, and Discovery+ debut in 
lockdown. (Pour one out for Quibi, a stream- 
er meant to provide short videos for people 
on the go, only to arrive in a world where 
no one was going anywhere.) In the before 
times, the sheer tonnage of new shows and 
new places to see them could feel oppres- 
sive. Now, it felt miraculous: absurd abun- 
dance in what was otherwise a time of great 
entertainment famine. As high-profile mov- 
ies like Wonder Woman 1984, Zack Snyder's 
four-hour new version of Justice League, or 
Steve McQueen's collection of Small Axe 
films were released directly to streaming, 
it began to feel like everything was becom- 
ing television. 

The streaming explosion also made it eas- 
ier than ever for people to finally cross off 
classic shows on their bucket lists. Nostalgia 
— whether for shows we'd already watched 
in better days, or older ones we'd been hear- 
ing about forever without having the time to 
get around to them — transformed stream- 
ers’ library titles from afterthought to essen- 
tial. The Sopranos in particular had another 
cultural moment, as millennials and Gen Z 
found themselves drawn to the parent se- 
ries of modern television, finding something 
painfully recognizable in a show whose pro- 
tagonist was convinced the best in life was 
over and all that lay ahead was ruin. 

Relatively speaking, there have been bet- 
ter overall stretches of Peak TV than the one 
that carried us through Covid. And with the 
prepandemic backlog long since exhaust- 
ed, the relentless pace and volume of new 
content has dropped precipitously in recent 
months. (You'll have to wait a good while 
longer for that Game of Thrones spinoff or 
new seasons of Atlanta, among many oth- 
ers.) That's OK, though. After two decades of 
The Wire, Breaking Bad, Fleabag, and more, 
nobody needs to be told that TV can be as 
great as movies, theater, or any other form 
of art. But where the medium was once de- 
rided for playing never-hard-to-get — always 
on, available at any hour of the day — that 
ubiquity became the thing we all latched 
onto to stay safe and sane when the rest of 
the world turned off. Thanks, TV. We really, 
really needed you. © 
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Life in Disturbia 


Olsen and Bettany 
are superheroes 
settled down т 
Middle America. 


Inside the making of the year’s biggest, boldest show — a superhero sitcom mash-up that 


explores grief, trauma, and the beating hearts of Marvel's complicated men and women in tights 


BY BRIAN HIATT 





T WAS the monoculture all along. Marvel’s instant-classic WandaVision 
debuted on Disney+ on January 15th, timed perfectly for a pandemic- 
pummeled nation fresh off an assault on its Capitol so outlandish it 
could’ve been pulled from MCU outtakes. When we needed it most, the 
series was a turducken of cultural comfort food, a loving tribute to the 
history of sitcoms, with supernatural mystery and superheroics bub- 
bling underneath: “A combination of Nick at Nite and Marvel,” in the 
words of director Matt Shakman, driven by themes of grief and loss that 
fit the era all too well. » With Elizabeth Olsen and Paul Bettany repris- 
ing their movie roles as fiction’s only witch-synthezoid couple (Wanda 
Maximoff and Vision), the show was also the first Marvel TV venture to 
fully connect with the studio’s culture-conquering movies (not to men- 
tion the first MCU project, after a lengthy break, since 2019’s Spider- 
Man: Far From Home). In a major vindication of Disney’s retro, anti- 
Netflix, once-a-week release schedule, WandaVision topped streaming 
charts — everyone was watching. Here’s a look at how they pulled it off. 
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The Beginning 


The show started with Marvel Studios presi- 
dent Kevin Feige’s attempts to ease his stress 
while Avengers: Infinity War and Avengers: 
Endgame were filming simultaneously in At- 
lanta. He discovered a local TV station that 
showed old sitcoms like Leave It to Beaver 
and My Three Sons, and “found it so sooth- 
ing,” he says. “Тһе way those people had а 
problem and got it figured out, you think, 
‘Everything will be OK today. ” Feige says 
he became fascinated with the idea of play- 
ing with the medium and that genre, “in a 
way that could both subvert what we do at 
Marvel and subvert what those shows were.” 








ТН Е ТУ ISSUE 


That notion of the “false comfort” ТУ 
brings, combined with his affection for a 
2017 Vision comic-book series that showed 
the character in suburbia and a general de- 
sire to see more of the Wanda and Vision 
characters, whose love story is on the fringes 
of the movies, all coalesced in 
Feige’s mind. (The fact that Vi- 
sion died in Infinity War was lit- 
tle impediment.) When Disney's 
then-CEO Bob Iger told Feige 
about the new streaming ser- 
vice that would require a slate 
of Marvel shows, *I thought, 
“ОҺ, we could actually turn this 
into something. " 

Mary Livanos, a comics-savvy 
Marvel development exec, solic- 
ited a pitch from Jac Schaeffer, a 
screenwriter who had contrib- 
uted to 2019’s Captain Marvel 
and the upcoming Black Widow 
movie. Feige had already come 
up with the idea that Wanda 
might hide out in a self-created 
sitcom world to process her 
vast grief — she had lost both 
her lover and her brother, after 
being orphaned as a child. But 
Schaeffer cracked the structure, 
including the idea of basing the 
story around the stages of grief, which per- 
fectly dovetailed with the concept of dedi- 
cating an episode to each decade of sitcom 
styles: Who was more in denial than the sub- 
urban characters of Fifties TV? 

Schaeffer wanted the reality of the shows 
within the show to fray around the edges, 
while disorienting viewers with clues and 
red herrings. The entire time, she was also 
chasing the vertiginous feeling of watching 
a “very special episode” of an Eighties sit- 
com as a kid — the ones where the benign 
surface was shattered by horrific events. The 
most infamous may be the Growing Pains 
episode where Carol Seaver’s boyfriend dies 
after a drunk-driving accident. “With a sit- 
com, the creators make a pact with the audi- 
ence: You're in a safe space,” says Schaeffer. 
“Those episodes violate that agreement. On 
Growing Pains, it was such a betrayal, and I 
was like, ‘That’s what I want to do! I want to 
violate our agreement with the audience and 
give them that freaky sick feeling, ” 


The Actors 





When Elizabeth Olsen learned she had to 
play versions of her character inside vari- 
ous sitcom decades — including a first epi- 
sode shot in front of an actual live studio 
audience — her reaction was, “This is going 
to be so hard.” She also realized just how 
completely the show would be built around 
her performance. She ended up drawing on 
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parts of her acting training she’d never used 
professionally, going back to a slapstick-com- 
edy class she’d taken in college, and even to 
musical-theater camp in elementary school: 
For each sitcom scene, Olsen and Kathryn 
Hahn (brassy neighbor Agatha Harkness) 


would do a campy vocal warm-up together, 
“because people in sitcoms in those decades 
used so much more of their vocal range.” 

Meanwhile, Olsen had multiple scenes 
where she had to express monumentally 
dark emotions while also miming superpow- 
ers — her specialty in the movies. “I’m іп a 
harness, floating on a wire while I’m wail- 
ing,” she says. “I really feel like I have fig- 
ured out how to have those big, emotional 
moments and not be too uncomfortable 
with the fact [that] there’s, like, 300 people 
doing their job around me.” 

For Paul Bettany, playing a version of Vi- 
sion re-created by Wanda reminded him of 
the part he played in A Beautiful Mind, as an 
imaginary best friend. “She has made him 
the perfect fit," he says. Which also, come 
to think of it, reminds him of Weird Science, 
the 1985 film in which nerdy teens create 
the “perfect woman.” (“I’m Kelly LeBrock in 
this situation!”) He was delighted to play the 
alternate, bleached-out, emotionless version 
of the Vision, a concept borrowed from the 
comic books. “It was something Kevin and I 
talked about over the years,” he says. 

The series’ most notable Marvel newcom- 
ers, Hahn and Teyonah Parris (who plays 
the destined-to-be-a-superhero Monica Ram- 
beau, previously seen as a child in Captain 
Marvel), are a bit dazed from the show’s suc- 
cess. When Parris saw storyboards with her 
face on them, she wept so profusely that she 
had to excuse herself from a Marvel confer- 
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Worlds 
Collide 


Wandavision is 
"a combination 
of Nick at Nite 
and Marvel,” 
Says series 
director 
Shakman, 
(right) on set 
with Bettany 
(left). 


ence room. She thought hard about her char- 
acter's place in the Marvel universe, and the 
sitcom universe within it (where her char- 
acter is known as Geraldine). “Т felt Monica 
would pull from someone like a Willona from 
Good Times," she says. “Апа if you're going 
to go through the decades of 
American sitcoms, and you have 
people of color, you have to ac- 
knowledge where they were 
not in that space. That charac- 
ter didn't belong in that Brady 
Bunch world. And then you have 
Geraldine, who doesn't belong 
in Wanda's fake world." 

Hahn, despite a long, success- 
ful career, says, “I’ve never been 
а part of anything this big.” And 
she delighted in the part of a de- 
vious, murderous, yet oddly lik- 
able ancient witch. “1 just love 
the idea of a dangerous woman," 
she says. She also got to sing Ag- 
atha's iTunes-topping theme 
song, “Agatha АП Along,” writ- 
ten by Kristen Anderson-Lopez 
and Robert Lopez, of Frozen 
fame. *When I heard the demo, 
I thought of The Munsters," says 
Hahn. “Kristen was like, Те 5 
pretend you're doing karaoke. 
I’m just gonna say, like, Pat Benatar or Heart 
or whatever. It was half an hour of just joy.” 


The Ending 


Some viewers felt that — after forcing an en- 
tire town into her fantasy world — Olsen's 
character got off too easy when she flew 
away without punishment. But the actress 
says they were missing the context. “5ће 
had to get away before the people who have 
to hold her accountable got there,” she says. 
“She went where no one could find her. I 
think she has a tremendous amount of guilt." 

Wanda’s story will continue in 2022’s Dr. 
Strange and the Multiverse of Madness, but 
the two projects were almost linked much 
more directly. Marvel actually struck a deal 
with Benedict Cumberbatch to appear as Dr. 
Strange in the final episode of WandavVision, 
but wrote him out late in the process. (Orig- 
inally, the in-universe commercials were in- 
tended as messages from Strange to Wanda.) 
“Some people might say, ‘Oh, it would’ve 
been so cool to see Dr. Strange, ” says Feige. 
“But it would have taken away from Wanda. 
We didn’t want the end of the show to be 
commoditized to go to the next movie — 
here’s the white guy, ‘Let me show you how 
power works.” That meant the Dr. Strange 
movie, too, had to be rewritten. In the end, 
Feige says, Marvel’s process is “a wonder- 
ful combination of very dedicated coordi- 
nation, and chaos. Chaos magic.” @ 
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THE FRESH PRINCE OF BEL-AIR 


OLD HOME NBC, 1990-96 NEW HOME Peacock 
ORIGINAL Will Smith is a street-wise Philly kid whose 
life gets flipped, turned upside down when 
he moves in with relatives in Bel-Air. 


NEW VERSION Now it’s a drama about 
being a young black man in a racist society. 
Showrunner Chris Collins is a vet of The Wire. 
WHAT'S DIFFERENT Smith is only a producer. 
And the Fresh Prince may have a fresh backstory 
about cops catching him with a gun. 

WHAT'S THE SAME Uncle Phil gets stuffy. Actual quote 
from the four-minute film that inspired the series: "In 7 
this house I'm not ‘Uncle Phil.’ I'm the law!" — h 
WHY WE'RE WORRIED Hammering a comedy into а 

solemn drama sounds...hard. This is like trying to سے‎ 
turn The Beverly Hillbillies into Deadwood. 

WHAT WE'RE REALLY HOPING FOR Cameos from y 
Willow and Jaden Smith. 
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THE NEW 
ADVENTURES 





OF OLD TV 


THESE DAYS, TV SHOWS DON'T DIE — they just sit around and wait for their 
reboot. Networks think, ‘Why risk something new when you've got a built-in 
fan base?' The past year has seen a whole crop of reboots and revivals 
announced. Here are a few we're most anxious to see. BY ROB SHEFFIELD 


AND THE CITY 


OLD HOME HBO, 1998-2004 NEW HOME HBO Max 


ORIGINAL Bon vivant Carrie Bradshaw and friends 
shop, drink, and date in Manhattan. A straight Golden 
Girls clone, but one of TV's most iconic franchises. 


NEW VERSION And Just Like That... welcomes back 
Sarah Jessica Parker as Carrie, Kristin Davis as Char- 
lotte, and Cynthia Nixon as Miranda. Auld lang syne! 
WHAT'S DIFFERENT Where's Kim Cattrall? "Samantha 
isn't part of this story," as Parker delicately put it. Will 
Samantha get killed off? Will she be replaced, maybe 
with an actress who's neither white nor thin? 

WHAT'S THE SAME Even without Cattrall, a surefire 
crowd-pleaser. These women might seem wildly out of 
touch in the 2020s, but they already did in the 1990s. 


WHY WE'RE WORRIED Hints that Mr. Big might be back. 
Really, that marriage lasted? 


WHAT WE'RE REALLY HOPING FOR The reboot Cattrall 
really needs to do: Crossroads, where she played Brit- 
ney Spears' estranged mom. Let the healing begin! 





GOSSIP GIRL 


OLD HOME The CW, 2007-12 NEW HOME HBO Max 


ORIGINAL Glamorous, narcissistic teens at a posh New 
York prep school argue about their sex lives and get 
updates on their high jinks from a mysterious blogger. 


NEW VERSION Same school, new student body. We 


won't see Serena or Chuck in their old uniforms, 
checking MySpace on their Blackberries. 


WHAT'S DIFFERENT A lot more diversity, with nonwhite 
actors and queer storylines. A brilliant casting sur- 
prise: Rookie magazine founder Tavi Gevinson. 


WHAT'S THE SAME Kristen Bell reprises her voice-over 
narration as the blogger. You know you love her. 


WHY WE'RE WORRIED Per HBO: "Eight years after the 
original website went dark, a new generation of teens 
is introduced to the social surveillance of Gossip Girl." 
Why is a now-adult G.G. spying on some bratty kids? 
WHAT WE'RE REALLY HOPING FOR Blair's Polish maid 


was always the coolest character. ("Miss Blair, your 
martyr act — no good") We need that Dorota magic! 


FRASIER 


OLD HOME NBC, 1993-2004 NEW HOME Paramount+ 
ORIGINAL Kelsey Grammer plays uptight radio shrink 
Dr. Frasier Crane, starting a new single life in Seattle. A 
Cheers spinoff that earned its own legend as a rerun. 
NEW VERSION As Grammer told James Corden in 2019: | 
"Same group of characters, but...something has 
changed in their lives." So coy, Dr. Crane. | 
WHAT'S DIFFERENT RIP John Mahoney (Frasier's dad). | 
The story ended with Frasier moving to Chicago with 
a new girlfriend; no word on who shows up here. 
WHAT'S THE SAME Our money's on Frasier being 
single — no way it worked out with that girlfriend. 


WHY WE'RE WORRIED Grammer somehow won a Gold- 
en Globe for Boss, but his best performance since Fra- 
sier is still Real Housewives of Beverly Hills, rolling his 

eyes at (soon-to-be ex-) (very, very soon) wife Camille. 


WHAT WE'RE REALLY HOPING FOR The return of 
Amanda Donohoe as Catherine — the coolest Frasier 
love interest ever. (Not counting Camille.) 





CLUELESS 


OLD HOME ABC/UPN, 1996-99 NEW HOME Peacock 


ORIGINAL Clueless was more than just a perfect 1990s 
teen flick, it was also a spinoff sitcom with Rachel 
Blanchard in the Alicia Silverstone role. 


NEW VERSION The modern Clueless is a mys- 
tery: When Cher disappears, BFF Dionne 
has to figure out what happened to her. 
WHAT'S DIFFERENT Nostalgia? As if! You 
won't see Silverstone here. Amy Hecker- 
ling, who directed the film and created 
the original show, also isn't involved. 
WHAT'S THE SAME Focuses on the teen 
social whirl, as Dionne takes over from 
Cher as most popular girl in school. 
WHY WE'RE WORRIED No Alicia! Busy 
filming a different reboot. 


WHAT WE'RE REALLY HOPING FOR 
A timely reminder that there is still 
no RSVP on the Statue of Liberty. 
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ee | Sy takes to the rooftops 
~ of Paris as righteous thief Diop. 


ig 
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Behind the scenes of Netflix’s electrifying crime-caper sensation out of France — 
a series that’s given us television’s most charming new antihero 





BY JASON NEWMAN 


ACK IN 2019, when showrunner George Kay was fleshing out the protagonist for a new crime show | was the key ingredient from the beginning. 
inspired by Arsene Lupin - the “gentleman thief” at the center of a popular series of early-1900s | A massive star in France, he started his ca- 
novels by French author Maurice Leblanc - there was one quality he knew his hero would need: | reer as а comedian shortly after high school, 
“Good arrogance.” » “It’s arrogance you don’t object to; you just admire [it]," Kay says. “It’s: Tm | before moving on to TV and film. He won 
going to literally take all your life savings. But if I do it with a big enough smile on my face, you | a Best Actor César for 2011’s Intouchables, 
kind of don't mind” > Good arrogance is exactly what carries the hero he created, a smooth | which became one of the highest-grossing 
criminal named Assane Diop, through his adventures in Lupin, the French series that’s become | French films in the country’s history. A few 
the most unexpected hit of 2021. Over the five episodes that make up Part One (Part Two arrives | years ago, his longtime collaborators at the 
this summer), Diop, played by the magnetic Omar Sy, sets about avenging the death of his father,a | French film company Gaumont asked him 
chauffeur who kills himself after his media-tycoon boss accuses him of stealing a piece of jewelry. | what role he’d most want to play. “If I were 





The show makes use of every side street and corner of Paris as Diop carries out his plot, channel- | English, Га say James Bond,” Sy says. “So I 
ing his boyhood idol Lupin in crimes ranging from common street pickpocketing to an intricately | said Lupin, who’s kind of the same.” 
planned heist of a $70 million necklace. Less than a week after its January release, Netflix says, Kay had lunch with the actor not long 


Lupin became the streaming service’s second-most popular show in the U.S., and number one in | after, and was immediately sold: “I ended up 
dozens of countries. > “It’s the right show at the right time with the right guy,” says director Louis Leterrier, who | wanting to write [for] Omar. If Arséne Lupin 
helmed the series’ first three episodes. “It just felt like a true escapist story in a time that needed an escape.” № Sy | was going to be the way to do that, that was 
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the bonus. [Omar is] loved across society in 
terms of different ages, men, women. He’s 
such a charismatic guy. ... Omar can do any- 
thing with a smile and you forgive him.” 

“Every solar system needs its star,” adds 
Leterrier. “And we all rotated around Omar. 
You start with a great scene on the page, and 
Omar will turn it into an opera of emotion.” 

Kay used Leblanc’s books more as inspi- 
ration than blueprint, weaving their themes 
into Diop’s life. He also wanted to make a 
show that he, his wife, and their two young 
daughters could all watch together. In keep- 
ing with that goal, Lupin spills virtually no 
blood, the cursing never rises above “angry 
substitute teacher” level, and you can count 
the murders on one (gloved) hand. 

Structurally, Kay referenced the old-fash- 
ioned “stories of the week” he enjoyed as a 
kid, like Raffles, the 1977 British crime drama 
about a cricketer thief, adapted from short 
stories written around the same time as Le- 
blanc’s books. Each Lupin episode plays with 
its own stand-alone story — a kidnapping, a 
battle on a train — while still expanding the 
overall revenge narrative around Assane’s 
father. “You end up pushing through those 
self-contained stories because there’s a big- 
ger emotional journey going on,” says Kay. 

That journey is worlds removed from 
James Bond, whose suave demeanor and 
unflappable poise share surface similarities 
with Diop. But Lupin’s creators humanize 
their hero in a way that’s both relatable and 
unprecedented in modern TV. Sure, Diop 
wears a three-piece suit when appropriate, 
but mostly he favors hoodies, sweats, and 
sneakers. And you'd never see Bond pay ali- 
mony to his ex or nearly forget his teenage 
son’s birthday like Diop. 

“T wanted to create a guy who’s a super- 
hero in one half of his life but has all the fail- 
ings and fault lines that we all do in our per- 
sonal lives,” Kay says. “It was entertaining 
to think that, yes, this guy can walk into the 
Louvre and steal a necklace without break- 
ing a sweat, but he can’t work out how to 
talk to his kid. Only once we ground him can 
we see him fly within the other aspect to cre- 
ate a 360-degree character.” 

“Heroes usually don’t have their feet on 
the ground,” says Ludivine Sagnier, who 
plays Diop’s estranged wife, Claire. “They 
don’t have a wife. They’re always running 
from reality. James Bond, with his tools and 
cars and gadgets, [is] completely inaccessi- 
ble. [Assane] is magical, heroic, a very spe- 
cial and powerful guy, but he’s one of ours. 
This hero is fragile because of his humani- 
ty, and it makes him even more endearing.” 

That down-to-earth quality extends to Di- 
op’s analog methods. One deep-fake subplot 
aside, sleights of hand, clever ruses, hidden 
clues in notes, frame-ups, double-crosses, 
cat-and-mouse chases, and many, many dis- 


guises are Assane’s everyday tools. “There’s 
nothing more dry than watching someone 
hack into a computer,” Kay says. “You want 
to pick a lock or climb a wall. You can feel 
nature’s forces at play.” 

Kay was also hyperconscious about up- 
dating the books “to a France where Omar 
is the star and loved,” he says. Or as Sy puts 
it: “The character had to be a Frenchman 
from today. That’s why we have a black guy 
coming from African descent living in the 
projects. It’s a new face of France. All of 
that comes with new topics: How do peo- 
ple see this guy? How do you live in a coun- 
try when you’re a guy like that? How do you 
earn money?” 

Lupin confronts the racism levied against 
Diop in ways both subtle and overt (“I wasn’t 
expecting a buyer like you,” an auction-house 
employee tells Assane after his purchase of 
precious jewels), but for Sy, examining the 
underlying class structures prevalent in the 
book series was essential. “George wanted 
to talk about the racial aspect and I agreed 
with that,” he says. “But more important for 
me was the social part. It’s more like poor 
against rich than black and white. The fact 
that we have different classes never changed 
[from when the books were written]. It’s the 
same road [on] a different map.” The idea is 
perhaps best encapsulated by a scene where 
someone asks Assane how he can pull off a 
planned heist. “Those at the top don’t look 
at the bottom,” he replies. 

Kay prefers to “smuggle” these social- 
justice messages into the show, favoring un- 
derstatement over bluntness. The primary 
concern is always pulling the audience fully 
into Assane’s world. “We don’t want to give 
lessons to people,” says Sy. “We want to have 
fun with a TV show and at the same time 
leave a little bit of messages on the road.” 

The Lupin team is tight-lipped about Part 
Two, but Kay says it will go deeper into As- 
sane’s father and his relationship with his 
son, and flesh out the supporting charac- 
ters more. “[It] really fills in where [Assane] 
comes from and how he got here, and why 
he now needs to finish that part of his story,” 
says Kay. (He’s already begun storylining Part 
Three.) And Sy will undoubtedly continue 
to bring his character’s good arrogance to 
life. As the son of West African immigrants, 
he says it’s a quality he’s learned the value 
of personally. 

“That’s something very important in my 
life: that you have to charm someone, espe- 
cially when you come from the smaller class 
and you [move] higher,” Sy says. “My mom’s 
a cleaner. My dad used to work in a factory. 
Coming where I come from, I had to be ar- 
rogant, but with the right people at the right 
moment, because you have to sell yourself. 
To be accepted, sometimes you have to pre- 
tend. The good arrogance helps you.” @ 
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TRAVEL AROUND THE 
WORLD IN FIVE SHOWS 


Streaming has delivered a bounty of global series 
that prove great TV is great TV in any language 





This massive crossover hit from Spain 
drops viewers into a robbery in prog- 
ress, as an eight-person crew takes 

over a bank in Madrid. The longer the 
situation progresses and the police try 
to rescue the hostages, the more you 
realize that the brains behind this plan — 
a figure known as “the Professor” — may 
have a secondary agenda. It’s a perfect 
melding of crime story and soap opera, 
featuring the hottest-looking cast on TV. 





MONEY HEIST 


NETFLIX 


In 16th-century Korea, members of the 
royal court vie for power while an ailing 
mad king is locked away, suffering from 
the plague that’s turned many of his 
subjects into flesh-craving zombies. 
Imagine equal parts Game of Thrones, 
The Walking Dead, and Veep, and you're 





! HAC almost there. Given how this 2019 South 
Korean drama details a pandemic ex- 
KINGDOM acerbated by political chicanery, you'd 
NETFLIX think the writers had a crystal ball. 


The title translates as "Duty/Shame" — 
and you'll get plenty of both in this story 
about a yakuza (Yosuke Kubozuka) on 
the run in London, and his brother (Take- 
hiro Hira), the cop who's chasing him 
down. This Cain-and-Abel scenario is 
the starting point for eight episodes that 
generously combine a Law & Order-style 
procedural, a female buddy comedy, 
several romances, two languages, and a 
mind-blowing interpretative dance. 





GIRI/HAJI 


NETFLIX 


Long before Pilou Asbaek twirled his 
mustache as Euron Greyjoy on Game of 
Thrones and Sidse Babett Knudsen was 
a suit on Westworld, the two starred in 
this Danish drama about the country's 
first female prime minister. While she 
tries to get her agenda passed, her wily 
spin doctor attempts to keep the media 
in check. A thoughtful look at Denmark's 
political landscape, which ended up 
inspiring real-life parliamentary debates. 





BORGEN 


NETFLIX 


Based loosely on his 2006 book about 
the ins and outs of the Neapolitan Mafia, 
Roberto Saviano's series focuses on 
one clan — the Savastanos — as their 
patriarch begins mulling a successor. 
Will it be his less-than-street-savvy son, 
Gennaro (Fargo's Salvatore Esposito)? 
Or ambitious up-and-comer Ciro "the 
Immortal" Di Marzio (Marco D'Amore)? 
Backstabbing, gang wars, and a lot of 
"family" feuding ensue. DAVID FEAR 


=> ж. 


GOMORRAH 


HBO MAX 
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Н MAN, this...I’m 
so sorry, but this is 
fucking crazy. It's 
just...It's so com- 
pelling." 

Justin Theroux 
is halfway through 
answering a ques- 
tion about the price 
of fame before he 
raises his eyebrows, 
and, as surreptitious- 
ly as humanly possi- 
ble, turns his head to 
glance at the person behind us. We're sit- 
ting outside a Sullivan Street cafe within spit- 
ting distance of the 49-year-old writer-actor's 
apartment, on what feels like the first real 
spring day New York has had in eons. He's 
wearing his “uniform,” a signature Theroux- 
chic mix of stylishly scuffed leather boots, a 
necklace made out of an old subway token, 
an olive-green bomber jacket, and jeans that 
are Nineties-supermodel skinny. The usual 
vintage, so-overly-ironic-it’s-now-sincere 
concert tee, familiar from a million Justin- 
around-town photos on the internet, is ab- 
sent today. Instead, he’s sporting a plain blue 
shirt that appears to have gone through a 
gajillion laundry cycles. (“If you want to be 
fashionable,” he says, “buy 50 T-shirts on 
Canal Street and wait 20 years.”) 

What’s currently distracting Theroux 
from talking about his career, or his experi- 
ence in the eye of a celebrity storm, or the 
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seven-part Apple TV+ adaptation of The Mos- 
quito Coast that he’s starring in (premiering 
April 30th), is the single most New Yawk car- 
icature imaginable. A man who looks to be 
in his early sixties is standing in a doorway 
and yelling down the street at passersby, his 
accent what you might expect from a movie 
character credited as Mob Wiseguy No. 3. 
Theroux’s friend Nicolas Heller – a film di- 
rector and Instagram star under the handle 
New York Nico — strolls by and confirms the 
guy can be heard from several blocks away. 

“Ask him about his jacket,” Theroux says 
sotto voce to Heller. 

So Heller walks up to the guy and asks 
him about his letterman-style jacket decked 
with the logo of The Twilight Zone and a col- 
lage of characters from the 1960s TV show 
circled around a sketch of Rod Serling. “I 
got this on eBay!” the man bellows. Ther- 
oux is now Staring straight ahead again, a 
massive smile on his face as he eavesdrops 
on the conversation. It’s a warm day, and 
he’s got plans to meet up with Heller later in 
the park. He’s surrounded by the characters 
who populate a neighborhood where every- 
one knows him and no one hassles him, and 
there’s not a paparazzo in sight. It’s the look 
of a man in his own personal paradise. 

A happy place — an idyllic, faraway Shan- 
gri-La — is what Allie Fox, the “hero” of Paul 
Theroux’s 1981 novel, The Mosquito Coast, is 
looking for, and if you’ve read the book or 
seen the 1986 Harrison Ford movie of the 
Same name, you know how his quest ends. 
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Dog Day 
Afternoon 


“Complicated 
men are great 
to play," says 
Theroux, 
photographed 
with his 
rescue pit 
bull, Kuma, in 
Brooklyn in 
March. "Lead, 
supporting, 
whatever. 

| like 
complicated." 


On TV, Justin Theroux is great at being 
difficult. In real life, the ‘Mosquito Coast’ 
star couldn’t be happier 


The film, about an inventor who, disgusted 
with Reagan-era materialism, drags his wife 
and son deep into the jungle to live in a self- 
made utopia, wasn’t a huge hit. But it still 
casts a large enough shadow to make it, as 
Justin himself says, a “property” that a stu- 
dio might want to revisit. (“God, that’s а 
term I hate,” he adds with a cringe.) 

Given that it’s also based on a novel writ- 
ten by Justin’s close relative, it’d be easy to 
assume this was a family affair Theroux engi- 
neered. “I mean, Га love to tell you some big 
nepotism story about how Uncle Paul and 
I were having coffee and it was something 
we cooked up together,” he says, laugh- 
ing. Instead, the actor was approached by 
Neil Cross after the Luther showrunner was 
tapped to develop Mosquito into a limited se- 
ries. The two hit it off, at which point, Ther- 
oux says, he “was weirdly in the position of 
being able to call my uncle up and go, ‘Hey, 
guess what? I think I’m doing your book!” 

“T was a little intimidated, because this 
was someone who not only knew the book,” 
Cross says of Justin, “he knew the real peo- 
ple that Fox and his family were based on.” 
Cross’ Mosquito Coast would update the nov- 
el’s living-off-the-grid mentality for the 21st 
century but also radically change elements 
of the story, adding characters and sub- 
plots involving cartels and mysterious un- 
derground networks, and drawing out the 
tale of a father who goes from a would-be 
Robinson Crusoe to a modern-day Colonel 
Kurtz. Which, it turned out, was in sync with 


GROOMING BY KUMI CRAIG AT THE WALL GROUP. HAIR BY DJ QUINTERO AT THE WALL GROUP. 
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what Theroux wanted to do with this char- 
acter as well. 

“It’s more of a family drama,” Theroux 
notes of the Apple version, before confess- 
ing, *It always sounds like Гт describing 
some ABC show when say that, where a kid 
comes home from playing basketball, Dad 
hands him some Sunny D from the fridge, 
and then they talk about drugs. But when 
I asked my uncle, ‘What was the reason for 
writing this character?' he talked about how, 
prior to writing the book, he'd become inter- 
ested in [Peoples Temple leader] Jim Jones. 
Allie's not based on him, but he became fas- 
cinated by this guy from the Midwest who 
gets people to drink the Kool-Aid in the jun- 
gle and [as he put it] ‘created almost like a 
cult of family. I loved that angle." 

“The only point of disagreement we ever 
really had,” Cross says, “was to what degree 
is this guy an asshole in any given episode." 

The fact that on an Asshole Scale from 
one to 10, Theroux's Allie hovers steadily 
around seven and you still root for him is a 
testament to the actor's ability to sell a vari- 
ety of unvarnished bad-to-worse guys. He's 
played Asshole Villains (the Irish thug in 
Charlie's Angels: Full Throttle), Asshole Gurus 
(his New Age narcissist in Wanderlust), Ass- 
hole Suits (American Psycho), Asshole Au- 
thors (Sex and the City), Asshole Scientists 
(Netflix's Maniac), and Asshole Husbands 
(The Girl on the Train and the horror movie 
False Positive, due out in June). Even Kevin 
Garvey, the grieving Everyman hero of The 
Leftovers, had his share of a-hole moments. 

“Га get auditions in my twenties," Ther- 
oux says, recalling his early theater days in 
New York, when he palled around with Phil- 
ip Seymour Hoffman and sometimes played 
to near-empty off-Broadway houses. “Апа 
it was: Enter guy, he grabs woman by the 
hips, tells her he loves her, leans over, gives 
her passionate kiss. It was like climbing a 
waterslide: There was nothing to attach to. I 
kept thinking, ‘I don't know how to do this. 
That's not my fucking wheelhouse. " 

Instead, Theroux tried to parlay his good 
looks and a dark sense of humor into smaller 
roles he could subvert, or that let him play in 
weirder playgrounds. He lucked into a brief 
but key part in David Lynch's Mulholland 
Drive and still considers the filmmaker a 
friend; he'd add tweaked grace notes to 
recurring characters on TV shows like The 
District and Six Feet Under. He worked. He 
colored outside the lines where he could. 

Theroux also began writing his own 
scripts on the side, hitting pay dirt with 
Tropic Thunder, a star-filled 2008 comedy 
about actors who think they're making a 
war film, only to find themselves in the mid- 
dle of an actual civil war. Its perfect combo 
of smart-stupid showbiz satire (see the now 
infamous speech about going too far down 
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the Method-acting rabbit hole) nabbed Rob- 
ert Downey Jr. an Oscar nomination and 
helped integrate Theroux into a group of 
zeitgeist-surfing comedians unafraid of ex- 
treme raunch or absurdity. “I still get asked 
if Tropic Thunder could get made today,” he 
says, referring to some of the movie’s more 
outré gags. “I don’t know — but Tropic Thun- 
der couldn’t have been made in the 1950s, 
either! We just hit it at the right moment.” 
Theroux suddenly found himself in an en- 
viable yet odd position: a matinee-idol hand- 
some dude with a warped wit, a moonlight- 
ing gig as a screenwriter-for-hire (Zoolander 
2, Iron Man 2), a lot of movie-star friends, 
and the ability to play outrageously funny or 
seriously fucked-up. And yet he still felt like a 
cult actor Hollywood wasn’t quite sure what 





to do with. He was neither an acquired taste 
nor on the A list; more like A-list-adjacent, 
which seemed Theroux’s ideal speed. 

When he finally did find himself play- 
ing the lead in a major TV show, it was in 
Damon Lindelof’s offbeat 2014 drama The 
Leftovers, about the unexplained disappear- 
ance of two percent of the global popula- 
tion and how those left behind attempted 
to pick up the pieces of their interrupted 
lives. Never mind that it was HBO; this was 
a series that thought nothing of devoting an 
entire episode to Theroux’s small-town cop 
suddenly being transported to an alternate 
universe where he’s inexplicably become 
an assassin singing karaoke in a chain-hotel 
lounge. “And I got to cry a lot,” he adds. 
Game of Thrones this was not. 

Still, Theroux’s profile had also changed 
slightly by that point. It had nothing to do 
with his career, really. He’d fallen in love 
with another actor, someone who’d been on 
an extremely popular sitcom in the Nineties 
and who also made movies. That got the me- 
dia’s attention, and, well, if you picked up a 
magazine or watched TV or lived on Earth 
in the mid-2010s, you know the rest. The 
courtship and marriage and divorce of Jus- 
tin Theroux and Jennifer Aniston has been 
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Father 
Knows Best 


Theroux 
describes 

the Apple TV+ 
adaptation 

of his uncle’s 
1981 novel 

as “a family 
Агата” 

at heart. 


very well-documented, courtesy of a million 
stone-faced photos of the couple trying to go 
about their daily lives. It’s the sort of deer-in- 
the-celebrity-spotlight experience that could 
put someone off of fame altogether. 

“You know, it’s interesting,” Theroux 
says, when the subject comes up. “In ideal 
circumstances, you’re known for what you 
do, or for the contributions you make in the 
arts, literature, movies, whatever. Even if it’s 
a negative review, OK — that’s fair play. But 
there are people who are only curious about 
the private lives of other people, апа...1 
think the best thing to do is to train your 
eyes away from it. It creates a preconceived 
notion of who you are that’s inaccurate. It’s 
frustrating, because you think, ‘Well, John 
Updike doesn’t have to put up with this shit, 
and he’s in the public eye, and...’ 

“T mean, look, I’m not comparing myself 
to John Updike,” he adds with a chuckle. 
“Tt’s just one of those weird things. Ideal cir- 
cumstances: People are paying attention to 
your work. Imperfect circumstances: People 
only give a shit about your private life.” He 
shrugs. “Who knows?” 

He breaks out his phone and scrolls to a 
picture of an open market in Mexico City; 
it’s where they filmed a final chase scene for 
The Mosquito Coast, a year ago to the day, 
and just before the very moment that the 
production shut down. “Maybe not the best 
place to find out that a global pandemic has 
been declared,” he notes. He was on a plane 
back to New York the next day. 

Other than a brief jaunt upstate last sum- 
mer, Theroux has been here in the West 
Village ever since, cooking a lot and tak- 
ing Kuma, his Instagram-famous rescue pit 
bull, for long walks. He’s even dug up an old 
script he’d started, a comedy. “The actor is 
the waiter that brings the meal, the writer is 
the person that makes the meal,’ Theroux 
says, when asked why it’s taken him a while 
to write again. “So, it’s a lot more time in 
the kitchen if you’re not just delivering the 
entree.” But he has time now, so why not? 

In the meantime, Theroux is curious to 
see how The Mosquito Coast fares, and to 
safely see friends, and to get back to work. 
Things seem a lot calmer in his orbit, even 
if you count the guy in the Twilight Zone 
jacket screaming about the deli down the 
street tripping the breaker and losing power. 
“Complicated men are great to play,” he 
says, as he heads into Washington Square 
Park. “Maybe it’s a lead, maybe it’s a sup- 
porting part, whatever. I like complicated. 
Someone like Kevin Garvey — he was so tor- 
tured, and that’s what made it so fun and so 
cathartic. It’s the same with Allie Fox. He’s 
not an easy person. He’s not an easy charac- 
ter. He'll be loathed by the audience at times 
and loved by others. But that's what I like 
about him. That's the line I want to find.” @ 
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BARRY JENKINS FINDS 
HOPE UNDERGROUND 


The Oscar-winning director on tackling the brutality of slavery in America through his 


limited-series adaptation of the Pulitzer Prize-winning novel ‘The Underground Railroad’ 


BY JAMIL SMITH 


OLSON WHITEHEAD’S 2016 
novel The Underground Rail- 
road depicts both the savage 
reality of American slavery 
and the danger of escaping 
it. The story takes its fugi- 
tive protagonist, Cora, on 
a fantastical tour through different states 
via a literal locomotive, each stop featur- 
ing horrors reminiscent of real-life atroci- 
ties. It is a world that requires a deft hand to 
commit to film, and perhaps no one is bet- 
ter suited than Barry Jenkins. In films like 
the Oscar-winning Moonlight and If Beale 
Street Could Talk, the director has married 
the terror of being black in America with its 
beauty. Still, Jenkins’ limited-series adap- 
tation of The Underground Railroad, which 
debuts May 14th on Amazon Prime, is his 
most ambitious project to date. “This show 
scared the shit out of me,” Jenkins says. “It 
still scares me. I was looking for a very big 
apple to take a bite out of. I found that in 
this show. And I think I had to be terrified of 
this thing in order to realize I’ve got to pour 
so much love into it, to really open myself.” 


Why did The Underground Railroad ap- 
peal to you as a project to bring to film? 
Ра always wanted to make something that 
told the story of my ancestors and took to 
task the institution of American slavery, but 
wasn’t sure what would be the right vessel. 
When I read Colson’s book, I remembered 
being a kid and hearing the words “Under- 
ground Railroad,” and imagining black folks 
on trains underground, which was a really 
amazing feeling. Colson’s novel took me 
back to that feeling, and I thought, “OK, this 
is where I can channel this energy.” 

What would you have had to compro- 
mise to tell this story in a two-hour film 
instead of 10 episodes of television? 

So much. Telling the story over 10 hours 
would allow us to cover the sweep and the 
breadth of what this experience may have 





been like. What must it have felt like to have 
been these folks? Because my thesis from the 
very beginning was, there is no way you and 
I [could] have this conversation right now, 
in 2021, if there wasn’t some form of light. 
Through all the brutality and degradation, 
these people managed to preserve moments 
of joy, of ecstasy, of beauty. And in order to 
truthfully convey the weight of those things, 
we also had to portray the hard images. 
There's a lot of stark realism in this 
series, but you also have to depict surre- 
alist elements, like the railroad, from the 
novel. How did you find a balance? 
Part of that is due to the great Colson White- 
head. I felt like if we started in a place where 
you understood the realities of the institu- 
tion of slavery, then you understand what’s 
at stake, [and] when the promised land is 
reached, just how beautiful that must’ve felt. 
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Can you imagine being an enslaved person 
and walking into the station? You would get 
down on your knees and smack the ground 
and touch the metal to make sure it’s real. 
What Colson did in literalizing the Under- 
ground Railroad made me realize that if 
your personhood is so restricted by this con- 
dition, then mentally – oh, my God. You 
must be going to so many different places. 

You have experience in TV, directing 

episodes of Dear White People and The 
Knick. What was it like on this scale? 
We shot for 116 days, and before this, the 
longest shoot for me was Beale Street, which 
was 35 days. So I’m way out of my depth. It 
was daunting. [But] also, as we were scout- 
ing, looking for spaces to repurpose as sets, 
we realized this history has been erased. 
These plantation houses people are getting 
married at, they’ve been sanitized, if not re- 
moved. So we decided to find a plot of land 
and build it to scale. All the sugar cane, the 
cotton, the shacks — we built it all. And we 
decided when we were done to leave it. Be- 
cause part of the difficulty of telling these 
stories is it’s very hard to marshal the re- 
sources. So when you talk about having this 
large budget, we’re planting the seeds for 
more stories on the subject to be told. 

In Episode Two, there’s talk of how all 
of these traumas still live in our bodies. | 
thought, “Man, if that doesn’t touch upon 
last summer, | don’t know what does.” 
That was one of the things that Colson did 
so well. By giving the Underground Railroad 
a fantastical approach, [it allowed] him to 
speak to so much — the Tuskegee Experi- 
ment, the sterilization of our women, the 
Oregon Exclusionary Acts — freed from the 
restrictions of American history. We got a 
black author who I’m sure, in school, Amer- 
ican history was restricted from him. And 
now he’s like, “I’m going to repossess it.” 

Is filmmaking therapeutic for you? 
Tremendously. I’m very introverted. When 
Pm making the film, that’s when I feel most 
in communion with other souls. In this 
show, near the end, Cora is on the hilltop 
— I don’t want to say what she’s doing, [but] 
what you see is one unbroken shot, not 
planned. I don’t call action, I just start roll- 
ing, and she does it. And you have all these 
people — myself, Thuso [Mbedu, who plays 
Cora], the guy operating the crane, the focus 
puller. And then Mother Nature, you’ve got 
the sun and the wind. All these things are 
happening in concert. When you are in love 
with someone, you and that person move in 
concert at times. Now I’ve got eight people 
who are all in this dance. That, to me, is love 
in a way. Because what is life but the struggle 
for connection, for communion? There are 
these moments where all these things just 
click. And that... that’s Ше, man. It’s just the 
most beautiful thing. @ 
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ТН Е ТУ ISSUE 


OR MORE than eight decades, the sitcom has both marked the times and provided a balm against 
them. From Rob Petrie tripping over his ottoman on The Dick Van Dyke Show to Папа face-planting on 





a Broad City subway саг; from The Honeymooners’ Баірһ Kramden barely containing his frustration 
with Ed Norton to Atlanta’s Paper Boi doing the same with his cousin Earn; from Lucy Ricardo getting drunk on 
Vitameatavegamin to Fleabag enjoying Gin in a Tin with the hot priest, the genre’s most beloved characters 
have been by our sides. In choosing the top 50 sitcoms ever — a fuller list of 100 lives online — we considered 
not just how much they made us laugh, but also how much they influenced the shows that followed, how well 
they reflected the world around them, and, on occasion, how deeply they made us feel emotions beyond mirth. 
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Тһе Simpsons 


FOX 1989-Present 





There is no other choice. Some Comic 

Book Guy types would hold the animated 
comedy’s second, third, and now fourth (!) 
decades against it, but we’re not having that. 
There’s more good material in those later 
seasons than you'd think. Plus, the series’ first 
10 years cover so much ground in subject, style, 
and sheer density of humor, the rest barely 
matters. As both a family comedy and a social 
satire, the show has given us a meme for nearly 
every situation imaginable (Homer backing into 
the bushes; "Old Man Yells at Cloud"). In its 
early days, The Simpsons was condemned by 
conservatives as an atrocity that would destroy 
Western civilization. Instead, no show will be a 114 
better artifact of what that civilization was like HOMER _ 
on either side of the millennial divide. SIMPSON | 
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2 Cheers 
NBC 1982-93 


Will they or won't 


they? That simple 5 All іп ће 
question fueled Family 
the best live-action CBS 1971-79 


sitcom ever, and — 

inspired countless Norman Lear started 
more, as preten- a topical-comedy rev- 
tious waitress Diane olution with this show 
(Shelley Long) and about conservative 
smarmy bartender patriarch Archie Bun- 
Sam (Ted Danson) ker (Carroll O'Con- 
began a flirtation for nor) sparring with 

the ages. When Long his liberal son-in-law, 
left to pursue movies Mike (Rob Reiner). 
and Kirstie Alley Archie was racist, 
arrived as hot-mess sexist, and homopho- 
Rebecca, Cheers bic, and a Rorschach 
pivoted to ensemble test who was the 
comedy, making up show's hero or villain 
in volume of punch- depending on your 
lines what it had lost politics. Lear brought 
in sparkling Long- both current events 
Danson chemistry. and crude humor 


FROM LEFT: | 
JULIA LOUIS-DREYFUS, @ 
JERRY SEINFELD, = 
MICHAEL RICHARDS 

& JASON ALEXANDER 
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Yada yada. Master of your domain. Spongeworthy. 
The catchphrases of Seinfeld have so wormed 
their way into everyday use, they've all but con- 
sumed the legacy of the rest of the series. Perhaps 
it's because one of those phrases, “а show about 
nothing," undersells what Seinfeld did so brilliantly. 
Jerry Seinfeld and Larry David obsessed over 
ephemera, but with comic precision, particularly in 
how different stories (Kramer's golf balls, George 
as a marine biologist) collided at the end of each 
episode. It's the re-gift that keeps on giving. 


(like the flushing of 
Archie's "terlet") into 
prime time, clearing 
the way for TV exec- 
utives and viewers to 


accept antiheroes. 


6 M*A*S*H 
CBS 1972-83 


Across 11 seasons set 
in the Korean War, 
M*A*S*H was several 
shows in one: an anti- 
establishment farce 
in the spirit of the 
Robert Altman film 
that inspired it, then 
a more warmhearted 
sitcom, and finally 
an earnest dramedy 





Seinfeld nsc 1989-98 


I Love Lucy css 1951-57 


The most influential, imitated show in the medium’s history. 
Producer-stars Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz essentially invented the 
multicamera sitcom format and the idea of recording episodes 
for posterity. When you add those technical innovations to how 
astonishing set pieces like Lucy and Ethel at the chocolate factory 
can seem decades later (even if the gender politics of housewife 
Lucy forever apologizing to paternalistic bandleader Ricky haven't 
aged so well), few comedies can match it. 


about the toll war 
had on doctors like 
Alan Alda’s Hawkeye. 
It was in that last 
guise that M*A*S*H 
gave us its tear- 
jerking series finale, 
which remains the 
most-watched single 
episode of television 
four decades later. 


7 The Mary 
Tyler Moore 
Show 

CBS 1970-77 

Moore invented 

a whole new TV 
archetype in the 
1970s: an adult single 
woman in the big 
city, where she’s 
gonna make it after 
all. By her side was 
a dream-team cast, 
including Valerie 
Harper as Mary's 
wiseass BFF Rhoda, 
and Ed Asner, Betty 
White, and Ted 
Knight as co-workers 
in her Minneapolis 
newsroom. Most 
iconic moment: 
Mary fights to keep 




















a straight face at the 
funeral of Chuckles 
the Clown. 
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8 The 
Honeymooners 
CBS 1955-56 
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The tenement- 
building kitchen 
of volatile bus 
driver Ralph Kramden 
(Jackie Gleason) and 
his disappointed wife 
Alice (Audrey Mead- 
ows) could have eas- 
ily been the setting 
for a tragic stage play 
about desperate peo- 
ple grappling with 
the smallness of their 
lives. But The Honey- 
mooners' “classic 
39” episodes instead 
used it to ground the 
ridiculous interplay 
between Ralph, Alice, 
and their neighbors 
Ed and Trixie Norton 
(played by Art 
Carney and Joyce 
Randolph). Thanks 
to their genius 
delivery, every 
joke feels like 
a release 
from Ralph 
and Alice’s 
painful 
circum- 
| stances. 
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Parks апа 
Recreation 


NBC 2009-15 


At first, Amy Poehler’s civil servant 
Leslie Knope seemed like a naive 
cousin to The Office’s Michael Scott. 
But Parks creators (and Office alums) 
Greg Daniels and Michael Schur 
quickly realized that other characters 
should react to Leslie’s boundless 
enthusiasm with awe instead of 
irritation — and that made all the 
difference. The warmth provided by 
Leslie’s relationships with her friends 
renders Parks endlessly rewatchable, 
even before you get to the belly 
laughs provided by one of the deep- 
est sitcom ensembles ever. 


AMY 
POEHLER 








10 The Larry 
Sanders Show 
HBO 1992-98 

Having done dozens 
of guest-host spots 
for Johnny Carson, 
Garry Shandling had 
firsthand knowledge 
of how late-night 
TV's sausage got 
made. Who better 
to turn a workplace 
comedy about a 
narcissistic, neurotic 
talk-show host into 

a cringe-comedy 
satire of the genre, 
complete with 
celebrities playing 
obnoxious versions 
of themselves? How 
pitch-perfect was 
this show? No less 
than David Letterman 
told Shandling, "This 
show is like every day 
of my life.” 





11 The Dick Van 
Dyke Show 

CBS 1961-66 

Carl Reiner took his 
experience as an 
actor and writer on 
the 1950s Sid Caesar 
variety program 
Your Show of Shows, 
added Broadway 
star Van Dyke and 
ingenue Mary Tyler 
Moore, and made 
magic. The Dick Van 
Dyke Show was the 
first real workplace 
sitcom, and its 
mixture of slapstick, 
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MOOSE & 
KELSEY Mi 
GRAMMER 
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wordplay, and sophis- 
tication reverberates 
through countless 
shows made today. 


12 Curb Your 
Enthusiasm 
HBO 2000-Present 
Larry David essent- 
ially rebooted Sein- 
feld in an alternate 
world where he 

got to play George, 
only wealthy and 
utterly lacking fear of 
social consequences. 
Seinfeld was the 
more consistent 

and groundbreaking 
comedy, but is Curb 


FROM LEFT: 


J.B. SMOOVE & 
LARRY DAVID У 
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© 
Frasier nec1993-2004 





The best spinoff ever. In sending uptight Cheers psychiatrist Frasier 
Crane (Kelsey Grammer) to his hometown of Seattle — and sur- 
rounding him with unflappable colleagues (Peri Gilpin as producer 
Roz), kooky housemates (Jane Leeves as housekeeper Daphne), 
and difficult relatives (David Hyde Pierce as brother Niles, John 
Mahoney as father Martin) — Frasier used its title character’s fussy 
affectations to fuel comic set pieces that could be equal parts 


literary and lowbrow. 


at its best (“Palestin- 
ian Chicken”) funnier 
than Seinfeld at its 
peak (“The Contest”)? 
We just might have 

to side with Curb on 
this one. 


14 The Andy 
Griffith Show 
CBS 1960-68 

Is there a wiser, 
gentler, or more 
likable character in 
all of television than 
Griffith’s Sheriff Andy 
Taylor, a widower 
raising his young son, 
Opie (Ron Howard)? 
This sitcom was the 
original hangout 
show, where Griffith’s 
folksy charm and the 
small-town life of 
Mayberry would have 
been appealing even 
without the comic 
dynamo that was 
Don Knotts, as Andy’s 
incompetent deputy 
Barney Fife. 





15 Arrested 
Development 


FOX 2003-06 
NETFLIX 2013-19 


No sitcom has used 
running gags more 
or better than this 
satire about the 
failings of the gener- 
ationally rich. From 
chicken dances to 
the Blue Man Group, 
Arrested's callbacks 
could make it impen- 
etrable to newcom- 
ers, but a joy to those 
who started watching 
before Michael 
(Jason Bateman) first 





learned that there 
was money in the 
banana stand. 


16 The 
Cosby Show 
NBC 1984-92 

Good luck separating 
the art — that is, a 
sitcom credited with 
saving the genre 
itself and reshaping 
attitudes about 
African American 
families — from 
the serial sexual 
predator of 
an artist who 
inspired it. 
The Cosby 
Show, star- 
ring Bill 
Cosby and 
partially 
based on 
his life, 
shouldn't 
be forgot- 
ten, even 

if his crimes 
have made 








the series impossible 
to watch now. 


17 Taxi 

ABC 1978-82 

NBC 1982-83 

A versatile comedy 
about cab drivers 
waiting for their real 
dreams to come true, 
Taxi could dig deep 
into realistic charac- 
ters like Judd Hirsch's 
jaded Alex, or go 
broad with Christo- 
pher Lloyd's Sixties 
burnout, Jim, and 
Danny DeVito’s cruel 
dispatcher, Louie. In 
its best moments, the 
show could do the 
unexpected, wring- 
ing goofy laughs 
from Alex or genuine 
tears from Jim. 


18 30 Rock 
NBC 2006-13 


Tina Fey wisely de- 
cided that TGS, the 
fictionalized SNL run 





TINA 
FEY 














by her head-writer 
character, Liz Lemon, 
wasn't very good. 
Spared the burden of 
creating convincing 
fake sketches, Fey 
instead put her en- 
ergy into making 30 
Rock itself a hilarious 
poison-pen love letter 
to television, actors, 
corporate America 
(as represented by 
Alec Baldwin's Jack 
Donaghy), and more. 


19 Roseanne 
ABC 1988-97 

Few series have been 
smarter at depicting 
the challenges of 
living in America 
when money is tight. 
Led by Roseanne 
Barr's blunt, brassy 
matriarch, the 
comedy kept its 
working-class family’s 
financial difficulties 
front and center, 
even as it mined 
laughs from their 
bickering. It’s also 
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the rare show whose 
revival — now called 
The Conners, after 
Barr’s exit in the face 
of racist tweets — 
makes perfect sense, 
since hard times are 
even harder today. 


20 BoJack 
Horseman 
NETFLIX 2014-20 
The tale of a washed- 
up sitcom star 
hurting everyone he 
meets, BoJack was 

a hysterical satire of 
Hollywood and the 
many antiheroes it 
supports, onscreen 
and offscreen. It 
was also a sincere, 
periodically devas- 
tating examination 
of what makes one 
of those antiheroes 
tick — even if he is 
an anthropomorphic 
cartoon horse. 


21 Fleabag 
AMAZON 2016-19 

In adapting her play 
about a lonely woman 
making bad choices 
in relationships with 
friends, family, and 
sexual partners, 
Phoebe Waller-Bridge 
turned the old device 
of a TV star directly 
addressing the audi- 
ence into a weapon. 
Her titular character 
talks to us because 
no one else will lis- 
ten, which is as funny 
as it can be devas- 
tating, particularly 

in the masterpiece 
second season. 





23 The 
Office (U.S.) 
NBC 2005-13 





It’s strange to think 
that this series has 
somehow become 
TV comfort food. 
Parts of it can be 
excruciating to sit 
through, as we’re 
trapped along with 
Jim (John Krasinski), 





South Park 


COMEDY CENTRAL 199/-Present 


Welcome to South Park, an all-American small town full of 
potty-mouthed kids like Stan, Cartman, Butters, Kyle, Wendy, 
and the oft-killed Kenny. Trey Parker and Matt Stone have kept 
their cartoon consistently outrageous, offensive, and riotous 
for nearly 25 years, without offering any redeeming social value 


at all — a historic achievement, mmmmkay? 


Pam (Jenna Fischer), 
and the rest of the 
Dunder Mifflin Paper 
Company, forced to 
endure their socially 
incompetent boss, 
Michael Scott (Steve 
Carell), right along 
with them. But its 
enduring popularity 
is a measure of how 
human and universal 
its comedy can be. 
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24 Community 


NBC 2009-14 
YAHOO! SCREEN 
2015 

A misfit college com- 
edy quickly evolved 
into a metafictional 
celebration of 

the experience of 
watching and loving 
television, as well as 
a broad, wickedly 
smart pastiche of our 
entire pop-cultural 
lives, from action- 
movie-style paintball 
contests to a My 
Dinner With Andre 
homage featuring 
characters in Pulp 
Fiction costumes. 


25 Atlanta 

FX 2016-Present 
Donald Glover's se- 
ries about a college 
dropout managing 
his rapper cousin 
(the hilarious Brian 
Tyree Henry) is set 


CARTMAN 








DONALD GLOVER 


in a small corner of 
the Atlanta hip-hop 
world, yet the show’s 
possibilities seem 
endless. It can be a 
farce in one episode 
and a tragedy the 
next, and masterfully 
adopt any tone or 
point of view it wants 
along the way. 


26 The Bob 
Newhart Show 
CBS 1972-78 
Newhart became a 
legend on vinyl, with 
his hit 1960s albums 
of martini-dry comic 
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FROM LEFT: 
CHARLIE DAY & 
ROB MCELHENNEY 


monologues. (Нез 
the only comedian 
to win a Grammy as 
Best New Artist.) But 
he hit even bigger 
on TV as a deadpan 
osychologist almost 
as neurotic as his pa- 
tients. MVP: Suzanne 
Pleshette as his 
cerebral wife, Emily, 
in one of the coolest, 
brainiest marriages 
on Seventies TV. 


27 Louie 
FX 2010-15 


Louis С.К.$ creation 
is the most influential 
comedy of the past 
decade, from its 
autobiographical 
approach to how 
unpredictable its 
stories could be each 
week. It’s also radio- 
active now that C.K. 
has been revealed 

as a serial sexual 
harasser, behavior 
that reframes Louie’s 
curious and empa- 
thetic worldview as a 
hypocritical put-on. 


28 Malcolm in 
the Middle 
FOX 2000-06 


A great laugh-delivery 
system, thanks to 
family-sitcom Hall of 
Fame performances 
by Jane Kaczmarek 
and Bryan Cranston. 
At a moment when 
the format was at 
death's door, Malcolm 
was also a big hit as a 
single-camera, laugh- 
track-free series, 
allowing Arrested De- 
velopment, Scrubs, 
The Office, and more 
to be greenlit. 








29 It's Always 
Sunny in 
Philadelphia 
FX 2005-12 

FX X 2013-Present 


A spectacularly smart 
comedy about unbe- 
lievably stupid peo- 
ple. Rob McElhenney 
created Sunny as 

a showcase for 
himself and buddies 
Glenn Howerton and 
Charlie Day. Fourteen 
seasons later, the 
series' irreverent 
approach to topical 
humor is somehow 
still funny, long past 
the age when most 
great comedies are 
running on fumes. 


30 The 

Office (U.K.) 
BBC TWO 

2001-03 

Ricky Gervais and 
Stephen Merchant's 
creation was eclipsed 
by the length and 
popularity of the 
American remake, 
but it was far more 
consistent and clear- 
eyed about the tyran- 
ny of its boss, David 
Brent (Gervais), over 
employees like Tim 
(Martin Freeman) and 
Dawn (Lucy Davis). 
Its mockumentary 
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Fawlty Towers вс 1975-79 


John Cleese’s post-Python masterpiece introduced the world 

to Basil Fawlty, England’s most high-strung hotel owner and the 
embodiment of British class aspirations undone by dyspeptic hos- 
pitality. Drunken chefs, scurrying rats, a nagging wife, a dimwitted 
waiter ("Manuel!"), con artists, boorish guests — it was Basil versus 
the world. And in all 12 episodes of the series' perfectly choreo- 
graphed chaos, the world inevitably won. 








style has been a huge 
influence on modern 
TV comedy. 


32 The 

Golden Girls 
NBC 1985-92 

Four sassy seniors 
live it up in one 
Miami household: 
Bea Arthur's Dorothy 
(the smart one), 
Betty White's Rose 
(the dippy one), 

Rue McClanahan's 
Blanche (the sex 
bomb), and 
Estelle Getty 
as Dorothy's 
badass Sicil- 
ian mama, 
Sophia. 
Around the 
kitchen table 
each night, they 
share cheese- 

cake and trials 

— especially when it 









comes to single men. 
As Dorothy laments, 
"The trouble with 
dating a guy on life 
support is that you 
always have to go to 
his place.” 


33 Better 
Things 
ЕХ 2016-Present 
There are stories in 
Pamela Adlon’s mem- 
oir-ish series about 
single motherhood, 
but what matters 
most is the feel- 
ing of it, and 
№ the sense of 
warmth and 
authenticity 
that’s palpa- 
ble in every 
scene. Better 


13834 Things hasn't won 
ШЕШ the same hype 


as many of the 
late-2010s boom 
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of autobiographical 
dramedies, but it’s an 
absolute gem. 


34 SpongeBob 
SquarePants 
NICKELODEON 
1999-Present 

Who lives in а 
pineapple under the 
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sea? The hero of the 
most lovably surreal 
kids’ show ever 
made. SpongeBob 

is the best kind of 
ridiculous, where any 
over-the-top thing 
can happen at any 
moment, yet it always 
make sense within 
the elastic rules of 
the marvelous world 


created by Stephen 
Hillenburg. 


35 Everybody 
Loves Raymond 
CBS 1996-2005 


In the era of Seinfeld 
and Friends, Phil 
Rosenthal went old- 
school with a sharp 
suburban-family 
comedy inspired by 
his life and that of 
star Ray Romano. 
Every episode told 
a single story — 
usually around Ray 
and his wife fending 





off his parents or 
brother — that turned 
something minor (a 
Suitcase no one puts 
away) into a symbol 
of a bigger problem. 


CHRIS NOTH & 
SARAH JESSICA 
PARKER 





Sex and 
the City 


HBO 1998-2004 


As crucial to НВО rise 
as The Sopranos, this 
series began as clumsy 
social anthropology 
and ended as a pure 
drama, especially 
regarding Carrie’s 
(Sarah Jessica Parker) 
quest for true love. In 
between, though, it 
was a frothy cocktail 

of wordplay, romance, 
friendship, and refresh- 
ingly blunt talk about 
funky spunk and other 
peccadilloes of the 
dating class. 





37 Bob's 
Burgers 
FOX 2011-Present 


This animated 

family comedy about 
a greasy spoon 
perpetually on the 
verge of calamity has 
gone from a niche 
show carried by The 
Simpsons and Family 
Guy to an irresistibly 
quirky and kind em- 
pire in its own right. 
And Bob (H. Jon Ben- 
jamin) has become 
one of TV's best-ever 
straight men. 


38 Friends 
NBC 1994-2004 


The phenomenon 
that made huge stars 
of Jennifer Aniston 
and the rest of the 
cast overwhelmed 
the show for a while, 
but Friends is great 
comedy, especially 
in the unmistakable 
chemistry among its 
six leads. The idea 

of friends being the 
family you choose is 
a powerful one — all 
the more so when it's 
these friends. 


39 Black-ish 
ABC 2014-Present 
The apex of ABC's 
recent wave of family 
sitcoms looking at 
familiar storylines 
through fresh eyes — 
in this case, wealthy 
ad man Dre Johnson 
(Anthony Anderson) 
fretting that his family 
isn't quite black 
enough in a world 

of increasing racial 
complexity. Created 
by Kenya Barris, it's 
equal parts thought- 
ful and absurd. 


40 Review 
COMEDY CENTRAL 
2014-17 

Andy Daly's "reviewer 
of life" Forrest 
MacNeil must dissect 
and rate whatever 
his fictional audience 
asks him to: every- 
thing from eating 

15 pancakes in one 
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sitting to divorcing 
his wife. The series 
adds up the impact 
each review has on 
Forrest’s psyche until 
the mere thought 

of him experiencing 
anything becomes 
agonizingly funny. 


41 King 
of the Hill 
FOX 1997-2010 


A gently weird 
animated comedy 
about Texas propane 
salesman Hank Hill 
(co-creator Mike 
Judge), who is 
convinced the world 
is going to hell and 
the best he can do is 
care for his lawn and 
his immediate family, 
in that order. Pamela 
Adlon did super- 
humanly adorable 
voice work as Hank's 
aspiring prop-comic 
son Bobby. 


42 Brockmire 
IFC 2017-20 
Simpsons voice actor 
extraordinaire Hank 
Azaria put his golden 
pipes to incredible 
use as Jim Brockmire, 
a disgraced baseball 
announcer mounting 
a comeback after 
years of humiliating 
debauchery. As Jim 
narrates his own 
tragicomic life, 
Azaria's delivery has 
never been funnier or 
more human. 


43 Brooklyn 
Nine-Nine 
FOX 2013-18 

NBC 2019-Present 


Can a progressive 
cop sitcom remain 
funny in the age of 
Black Lives Matter? 
We'll find out next 
season, but it won't 
diminish previous 
years' blissfully silly 
pleasures, as Andy 
Samberg’s juvenile 
Detective Jake Peralta 
and Andre Braugher's 
robotic Captain Holt 
routinely brought out 
the best — and worst 
— in each other. 





Меер нео 201219 


Armando lannucci's acidic political satire 


treated insults as lethal weapons, whether 
they were coming from craven VP-turned- 


POTUS Selina Meyer (Julia Louis-Dreyfus, at the 
summit of her sitcom-Mount Rushmore career) 
or the many bumblers in her administration. 
Remember when the oafish Jonah (Timothy 
Simons) was nicknamed "The Cloud Botherer"? 
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45 Broad City 
COMEDY CENTRAL 
2014-19 


A millennial buddy 
comedy created by 
and starring Abbi 
Jacobson and Папа 
Glazer, it was as 
sharp as its heroines 
were scattered. In an 
era when too many 
“comedies” were 
content to make their 
viewers occasionally 
smile, Broad City 
generated huge 
laughs with a mix of 
slapstick, inanity, and 
Unapologetic raunch. 


46 The 

Good Place 
NBC 2016-20 
More than just a 
comedy, it was a 
metaphysical epic 
about the ideal way 
to live your life — and 
afterlife. As Eleanor 
(Kristen Bell) and 
friends worked to 
repair heaven and 
earth, The Good 
Place burned through 
plots at a rate that 
would terrify other 
series and was 
endlessly inventive 
in depicting the 
best and worst of 
humanity. 


47 The Fresh 
Prince of 
Bel-Air 
NBC 
1990-96 
Now, this 

is the 

story all 
about 





how Will Smith went 
from rapper to icon, 
playing an inner-city 
kid adjusting to life 
with his wealthy 
uncle Phil (James 
Avery) and uptight 
cousin Carlton (Alfon- 
so Ribeiro). Despite 
no acting experience 
outside his music 
videos, Smith was a 
charismatic natural 
from minute one. 


48 The 
Jeffersons 

CBS 1975-85 

The best of All in 

the Family's many 
spinoffs was a star 
vehicle for Sherman 
Hemsley. As Archie 
Bunker’s ex-neighbor 
George Jefferson, 
who moved with his 
wife, Louise (Isabel 
Sanford), a.k.a. 
Weezy, to a deluxe 
apartment in the sky, 
Hemsley strutted 

his comic genius 

in every scene. But 
the show keenly 
understood George 
wasn't as powerful as 
he thought. 
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49 Barney 
Miller 
ABC 1975-82 


A shaggy-cop sitcom 
starring Hal Linden 
as a sane man in an 
increasingly insane 
city. Barney's diverse 
unit of cranky de- 
tectives (played by, 
among others, Ron 
Glass, Abe Vigoda, 
Jack Soo, and Steve 
Landesberg) rarely 
left the squad room 
and mostly did pa- 
perwork, offering one 
of TV's most realistic 
depictions of police 
work, as well as one 
of the funniest. 


50 NewsRadio 
NBC 1995-99 
The forgotten gem of 
the Must-See TV era, 
this whip-smart, silly 
workplace comedy 
never beat out The 
Single Guy or Veron- 
ica's Closet to earn a 
spot next to the jug- 
gernauts of Friends 
or Seinfeld. But at its 
best, NewsRadio and 
its wonderful ensem- 
ble — including Dave 
Foley, Stephen Root, 
Maura Tierney, 
and the late 
Phil Hartman 
— was as 
funny as any 
sitcom of that 
era, maybe 
funnier. @ 
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Phife 
Da 
Forever 





He was the Everyman 
at the heart of A Tribe 
Called Quest. Five 
years after his death, 
his family and friends 
unveil his final album 
and celebrate 

his legacy 


By Hanif 
Abdurraqib 








HIFE DAWG’S MOTHER believes it is important to open with a story that illu- 
minates the cleverness and wit that her son carried through most of his life. 

“Malik started playing piano at age eight,” the poet Cheryl Boyce-Taylor 
says. “He stuck with it for about three years, and then finally one day he 
came home very agitated. He and his teacher had had a huge fight. Malik 
told me that he was not returning to piano lessons and that he didn’t want 
to work with his teacher anymore because her breath stunk.” 

Then comes the punchline: “I knew that her breath did stink, but I could not believe this 
brazen little boy was bold enough to say it out loud.” 

While she was fine with her son walking away from piano, Boyce-Taylor was less fine with 
him not doing anything. ("Ме don’t do lazy in my house,” she says.) And so young Malik 
Taylor chose to pursue acting, writing, and tennis. Growing up in the St. Albans neighbor- 
hood of Queens in the 1970s, he especially found a home on the stage, doing school plays, 
performing at church, and evolving into a writer who first leaned into poetry before gravi- 
tating toward writing rhymes. By the time he was 12, he was making his own beats, memo- 
rizing songs, and in search of a crew. 
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PHIFE DAWG 
FOREVER 


“My family moved to Queens around 1981, when 
I was maybe 12 or 11,” recalls Jarobi White. “My neigh- 
bor was a guy named Lee who had DJ equipment, 
and I was into that because I was coming from the 
Bronx. Lee told me that I should meet his home- 
boy Malik.” 

Jarobi was skeptical at first, but a meeting was ar- 
ranged in a local arcade. He and Malik bonded over 
basketball before discovering a shared love of hip- 
hop. “We were walking down the block, and I start- 
ed to beatbox,” Jarobi says. “He heard that and said, 
‘Yo, you beatbox? I гар.” 

Soon the whole world would know Malik as Phife 
Dawg, Mutty Ranks, the Five-Foot Assassin, the co- 
pilot of A Tribe Called Quest. He was an Everyman 
of sorts: a beloved MC who also felt like he could be 
your friend, who could love some of the same things 
you maybe geeked out over on summer breaks in 
the basements of your pals — basketball cards or old 
football highlights. He could make his deficiencies 
seem like superpowers. He could be funny and cyni- 
cal without seeming hardened by the world. 

It has been five years since Phife passed in the 
spring of 2016, at just 45 years old, from complica- 
tions of diabetes. That fall, A Tribe Called Quest re- 
leased their monumental final album, We Got It From 
Here... Thank You 4 Your Service. Phife’s verses were 
both a comfort and an ache. He sounded good, on 
top of his game lyrically, sharp and hungry. 

Shortly after the Tribe album's release, word 
began to circulate about a posthumous Phife solo 
project. The work to bring that album into the world 
fell upon his grieving family and friends, who have 
assembled a final LP called Forever. Executive- 
produced by Phife's widow, Deisha Head-Taylor, For- 
ever is one last chance to put a bow on a life and leg- 
acy. His mother puts it succinctly: *This album is 
representative of his resilience." 


HE STORY OF A Tribe Called Quest begins 

like so many stories: kids, trying to shrink 

a neighborhood into something they could 

keep in their own pocket. One day, Malik 
dragged Jarobi to his school's gym to meet a kid with 
broad shoulders, smoothly knocking down shots 
from the free-throw line. It was Q-Tip, who'd already 
been a pal of Phife's for a couple of years. The seeds 
of A Tribe Called Quest were planted. Jarobi talks 
about how Phife would freestyle *for days," anytime 
the group — rounded out by their DJ friend Ali Sha- 
heed Muhammad - was outside. “Ме played bas- 
ketball every дау,” Jarobi remembers. “Hours upon 
hours. Inevitably, somebody from around the way 
would be like: ‘I heard y'all rap. Let's battle.” And 
we'd battle somebody every дау.” 

Despite his natural talent at rapping, Phife still had 
sports dreams. In his early teens, he was a coach for 
a group of slightly younger boys, one of whom was 
Zendon Hamilton, who went on to play at St. John's 
and had a brief stint in the NBA years later. For his 
coaching success, Malik won a plaque. Boyce-Taylor 
still has it in the house. 

Phife was not yet 20 when A Tribe Called Quest 
released People's Instinctive Travels and the Paths of 
Rhythm in the spring of 1990. Critical acclaim came 
quickly, and the videos for singles *Bonita Apple- 


HANIF ABDURRAQIB is the author of “A Little Devil in 
America." This is his first story for ROLLING STONE. 
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bum" and “Сап I Kick It?" gained airplay on shows 
like Yo! MTV Raps. The group was seen as innovative, 
ushering in a new wave of hip-hop. But they hadn't 
yet fully caught their groove. 

Оп 1991 The Low End Theory and 1993's Midnight 
Marauders, Phife's confidence as an MC increased as 
his showstopping verses piled up – memorable ones 
that endure, like his opening verse on “Scenario,” a 
packed posse cut from Low End that Phife kicks off 
with the iconic *Bo knows this/And Bo knows that/ 
But Bo don’t know jack/’Cause Bo can't rap.” He was 
after a certain looseness in his rhymes, then and al- 
ways. *I don't want to say that we weren't taking it 
seriously,” Jarobi says. “But it was still fun, especial- 
ly for me and Malik.” 

There were hints of conflict from the start. Q-Tip's 
seriousness and business-minded approach, while 
necessary, sometimes rubbed up against Phife's more 
carefree attitude. Phife's entire goal, as Jarobi puts it, 
was to simply be a really good rapper. He wasn't par- 
ticularly interested in fame, though he did love the 
fact that he had fans. 


To Show You Where 
I Come From 


Clockwise from left: 
Malik Taylor as a kid in 
Queens, 1974; onstage 

with A Tribe Called 

Quest in Milwaukee 

in the summer of 
1994; Ali Shaheed 
Muhammad, Phife, 
and Q-Tip (from left) in 
New York in September 
1991, the month they 
released The Low 
End Theory. 


Those visions grew further apart as the group went 
on. Tribe's 1996 album, Beats, Rhymes, and Life, was 
their most commercially successful, but fell slightly 
short of the critical acclaim that their first three al- 
bums had received. By 1998, The Love Movement met 
with strong sales and a lukewarm critical response. 
Tribe had become dissatisfied with their record label 
by this point, and it was against this backdrop that 
Q-Tip decided he was leaving for a solo career. He 
wasn't entirely upfront about this, according to those 
close to Phife, which led to further tension. (Q-Tip 
declined to comment for this story.) “Malik was very 
sad when the group disbanded," Boyce-Taylor says. 
“Tt was the only job he ever had.” 

But there was cause for joy in 1998, too: Malik met 
his wife-to-be through a mutual friend that year. Their 
initial connection was over sports. *The Jets were his 
team, and the Raiders were mine," Head-Taylor re- 
members. “Our courtship started with playing Mad- 
den on the PlayStation. Jets against Raiders." 

That close friendship, which flourished into a mar- 
riage, was somewhat of a balm for Phife at the end of 
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Tribe’s run, and as he turned to the recording of his 
first solo album, 2000’s Ventilation: Da LP. “He was 
sort of recovering from the Tribe split," Head-Taylor 
says. “He had some frustrations he needed to release, 
but the newfound musical autonomy excited him.” 

While making Ventilation, Phife became close with 
DJ Rasta Root. “What sparked it was that both of our 
parents are of Trinidadian descent,” Rasta Root says. 
“So the hardships we were going through at the time 
were cushioned by Caribbean jokes — inside things 
that our parents and grandparents would say. It went 
from me being his kind of work-for-hire DJ to being 
his real, close friend.” 

Ventilation didn’t have the success that Phife ex- 
pected, receiving a few warm reviews before falling 
out of print shortly after its release. “Fans wanted to 
hear Tribe,” Rasta Root says. “I don’t think they un- 
derstood that for him, the album was literally just a 
chance to vent, to get things off his chest.” 

Phife doesn’t sound angry on Ventilation. He 
sounds, mostly, defiant: an underdog, out on his 
own and trying to stake his claim as a solo MC. Still, 


On Point, Phife, All the Time 


Clockwise from left: Phife with his mother, poet 
Cheryl Boyce-Taylor, at a movie premiere in 
2011; Phife (second from left) and A Tribe Called 
Quest on a 1990 episode of Yo! MTV Raps; with 
wife Deisha Head-Taylor around the time of 
their engagement in 2001. 


Jarobi says, “My only thing was the strife between 
him and Tip. That’s the only thing that put a little bit 
of bitterness in my mouth.” 

He pauses before offering a candid analysis: 
“Look, there’s no point in their lives where the two 
of them weren’t the person they love the most. The 
issue...sometimes, was that both of those guys want- 
ed to be the big brother. That was the whole start of 
it. If you have siblings, you fight all the fuckin’ time. 
We really grew up together. We were brothers who 
just happened to go into business. The powers that 
be don’t understand that. They see a group, and 
they want to take the brightest part and isolate it. 
But there was never a time where it was, ‘I hate this 
motherfucker. That was never the issue.” 


HIFE WAS FIRST diagnosed with diabetes 
in 1990, the same year as Tribe’s debut. 
Twenty-five years later, in 2015, his health 
was a concern — but he pushed through. As 
long as there were dialysis clinics in the areas he was 
traveling, he would make the trips. He was spending 


time with his family, reconnecting with childhood 
friends. “They patched things up for good before 
Malik passed,” Jarobi says of Phife and Q-Tip. “There 
was going to be a future after this.” 

It was a time of joy and renewed focus. Rasta Root 
recalls a visit to a studio in Denver that year as a turn- 
ing point: “Watching him on the mic, he had this in- 
tensity and this ferociousness. We knocked out three 
or four songs that day.” 

Phife, who had moved to the Bay Area in his final 
years, traveled back and forth to New York to work 
on the final Tribe album and his own second solo 
LP. In his downtime, he’d go to Knicks games. His 
friends held three different birthday parties for him, 
in three cities, that year. His energy level was high, 
and he was religiously following his treatment plan. 
“Throughout his fight with diabetes, he had good 
days and bad days,” his mother says. “I have been a 
Type 1 diabetic for over 50 years, and this is how it 
goes...Some days I’m at the peak of my game, and 
other days I’m dragging. Is that not how a chronic ill- 
ness acts on the body?” 

Phife’s father, Walt Taylor, offers a finer point: “He 
was a warrior. He was sick, but he found the energy 
and strength to fight. ... But guess what? As God says, 
‘Joy comes in the morning. And guess what? I miss 
him. It was very difficult when he passed away. But 
now, joy comes in the morning. I’m joyful because 
of his music.” 

Head-Taylor and Rasta Root finished Forever over 
five years of pushing through grief. “We had to get 
through birthdays,” Head-Taylor says, her voice 
heavy. “We had to get through certain dates, holi- 
days. We would be at a standstill sometimes, because 
we just needed time to grieve.” 

On Forever, Phife sounds bursting with energy. 
As always, he carried the spirit of his parents in his 
rhymes, equally present on the mic as a poet and as 
a joke slinger. The ferocity that Rasta Root mentions 
is palpable. But the album’s real gifts are in its retro- 
spective nature, its vulnerability. Many of the tracks 
are slow drips, sweetened by rich samples, with Phife 
showing off his evolution as a clear and succinct nar- 
rator, concerned with his own interior life, and what 
messages he might want to leave behind. 

The most revelatory moment comes in the title 
track. “Forever” details the pleasures and tribula- 
tions of Phife’s time in A Tribe Called Quest. He re- 
calls smaller regrets, like some of the group’s early 
clothing choices, and larger ones, like butting heads 
over communication lapses. The beat drops out at 
the end, and what’s left is Phife’s voice, with no other 
sound to cushion it. Here, and only here, he sounds 
emotionally exhausted. It hasn’t been easy, but 
Phife’s love for his bandmates has endured. He clos- 
es: “Deep in my soul, I believe what will be shall be. 
Requiem for a Tribe — ’Ro, Sha’, Kamal, and Malik.” 

Ali Shaheed Muhammad took on the job of mix- 
ing Forever. “It’s a little hard, because I’m hearing 
my brother’s voice,” he says. “But I wasn’t surprised 
by the words. Except for one thing in particular — as 
much as he’d shared with me, he’d never shared the 
sentiment of forgiveness.” 

While he was working, Muhammad could almost 
believe he was talking again with his dearly departed 
brother. “There’s an artist from Vancouver who did 
a pencil drawing of Malik,” he says. “It’s the only ac- 
tual picture I have up in my studio. Every now and 
then, Га look at it and laugh: ‘Yes, boss. I’m on it” Ө 
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At least 44 Fort Bragg soldiers died 
stateside in 2020 — several of them were 
homicides. Families want answers. 

But the Army isn’t giving any 





The 
Fort Bragg 
Murders 


HREE WEEKS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 2020, in the piney woods out- 
side of Fort Bragg, North Carolina, a deer hunter came across 
the fallout from a firefight that, to date, no one has been able 
to explain. A tricked-out Chevy Colorado with matte-black 
wheels and racing tires was stuck in a rut on a dirt road near 
Lake MacArthur. In the bed of the truck and on the ground be- 
side it were two dead men. Both had been killed by gunshots, and according 











to news reports, shell casings were scattered on the ground. Yet there were no By Seth H arp 
firearms to be found at the scene, and no trace of the third man, the surviving 

shooter. There had to have been at least опе. 2 The man on the ground, who Illustration by 

had been dropped by a single bullet to the right temple, was 44-year-old Tim- Mike McQuade 


othy Dumas. People who knew him tell me that in life, he fit a certain kind of 
American archetype: the wannabe special-forces guy, a fake operator who, in 
order to impress people or intimidate them, passed himself off as an ex-com- 
mando. He had served 19 years in the Army, including time in the 7th Special 
Forces Group at Fort Bragg, but as a property book ofħcer, a glorified supply 
sergeant. * The man in the bed of the truck, by contrast, didn't have to inflate 
his military credentials. Not only was he a decorated Green Beret with dozens 
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THE FORT BRAGG MURDERS 





of badges and patches and medals from 14 dif- 
ferent deployments, he was also a member of 
Delta Force, the most elite military unit in the 
United States. At age 37, William “Billy” Lavi- 
спе II was a true Tier 1 operator, a master ser- 
geant on the Army’s most selective and clan- 
destine task force. On top of the sort of training 
that all Rangers, Green Berets, and Navy SEALs 
have to go through, he had been schooled in 
sabotage, demolition, hostage rescue, tactical 
driving, lockpicking, and spy-trade craft such as 
how to shadow people, use dead drops, and live 
under a cover identity. 

Yet it looked as if he had been killed in his 
sleep. A pair of skimpy running shorts known in 
the Army as ranger panties were all that he was 
wearing. He had been shot multiple times in the 
chest, wrapped in a type of nylon blanket that 
soldiers call a “woobie,” and placed in the back 
of his own truck, the gray Chevrolet. 

No narcotics were reported recovered, but 
for the Joint Special Operations Command, or 
JSOC, which is headquartered at Fort Bragg, it 
had all the makings of yet another drug scandal, 
the latest in a string of them to hit the special- 
operations community. Multiple people who 
knew Lavigne tell me that he regularly snorted 
cocaine, took MDMA, popped pills, and drank 
heavily. “It was out of control,” says his best 
friend’s wife, Laura Leshikar. “Almost every time 
I saw Billy, he was strung out on something.” 
A day after the bodies were found, an unnamed 
Army Official leaked to CBS that both Lavigne 
and Dumas, at the time of their deaths, were 
under investigation for trafficking narcotics on 
Fort Bragg, and that investigators suspected *a 
double homicide from a drug deal gone wrong." 

In recent years, whistleblowers have alleged 
that the use of hard drugs is widespread among 
special operators. Three unnamed Navy SEALs 
told CBS in 2017 that various teammates of theirs 
had tested positive for cocaine, methamphet- 
amine, MDMA, and heroin, and that the sub- 
stance-abuse problem was “growing.” In 2014, a 
Navy SEAL named Angel Martinez-Ramos plead- 
ed guilty after being arrested at Miami's airport 
with 10 kilos of cocaine in his carry-on. In 2015, 
former SEAL James Matthews got pulled over in 
New Jersey towing a trailer loaded with $1.4 mil- 
lion worth of marijuana. In 2018, former senior 
special-forces sergeants Daniel Gould and Henry 
Royer were busted trying to import punching 
bags that had been gutted and packed with co- 
caine from Colombia. These are highlights of a 
significantly lengthier list. 

In response to these and other embarrass- 
ments, including President Trump's pardon of 
former SEAL Eddie “Freaking Evil” Gallagher, 
the commander of all special-operations forc- 
es, Gen. Richard Clarke, ordered a “comprehen- 
sive ethics review” in August 2019. The report, 
released in early 2020, was mostly a whitewash, 


Iraq War vet and contributing editor SETH HARP 
wrote about a Texas gun-smuggling ring іп 2019. 





full of vague language about improving lead- 
ership and accountability. It did cite, however, 
what it described as *an unhealthy sense of enti- 
tlement" among special operators. 

Fort Bragg is home to two of the most im- 
portant formations in the Pentagon's sprawl- 
ing, complex special-operations bureaucracy: 
the U.S. Army Special Operations Command, 
or USASOC, which includes the Rangers and 
the Green Berets; and JSOC, the *black ops" 
component of the military. Cloaked in secrecy 
and sloshing with money, JSOC has operation- 
al control over the most elite commando units 
of each of the major service branches, including 
the Navy's SEAL Team 6 and the Army's Delta 
Force, which it uses to carry out the nation's 
most politically risky, no-fail missions, like the 
killing of Abu Bakr Al-Baghdadi, the emir of the 
Islamic State, in 2019. Over the past 20 years of 
continuous war, from the snowy passes of the 
Hindu Kush to the desert scrublands of Soma- 
lia, JSOC's budget and autonomy have continu- 
ously grown, and so has the scope of its mission. 
Based out of a high-security compound inside 







Fort Bragg, it has become a covert military with- 
in the military. 

“Virtually everything to do with this organi- 
zation is classified," says Sean Naylor, author 
of Relentless Strike, a history of JSOC. *It went 
from being very rarely used to becoming, in the 
post-9/11 era, an organization that was running 
a dozen missions a night around the world." 

Those missions often take place in failed states 
or amid frozen conflicts where the United States 
has no acknowledged presence, and American 
soldiers operate in a “ ‘геу zone’ where morali- 
ty and ethics are in the eye of the beholder, and 
everything goes so long as the mission is accom- 
plished and your tactics aren't known to the pub- 
lic or explicitly to the higher-ups,” as one for- 
mer Green Beret writes me from federal prison, 
where he is doing time for smuggling 50 kilos of 
cocaine into Florida on a military aircraft. “Elite 
soldiers have access to whatever they want to 
get into: whores, guns, drugs, you name it,” he 
writes. “We are far from the flagpole and are ex- 
pected to be incorruptible." 

The discovery of Lavigne's and Dumas’ bodies 
also raised hard questions for local law enforce- 
ment in Fayetteville, which may be home to Fort 
Bragg, the largest Army base in the U.S., but re- 
mains a relatively small Southern town, whose 
red-brick historical center, built around a white 
clock tower, quickly gives way to the strip-mall 
sprawl of discount supermarkets, hamburger 
drive-throughs, gun stores, and Baptist church- 
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es. Dumas had been arrested numerous times in 
North Carolina on charges ranging from making 
terroristic threats to impersonating a cop, yet 
had never been prosecuted. Lavigne, too, man- 
aged to escape prosecution on multiple occa- 
sions, though he had been suspected of felonies 
that included harboring an escapee, maintaining 
a vehicle or dwelling to manufacture a controlled 
substance, and even murder. 

In 2018, Lavigne shot and killed his best 
friend, a Green Beret named Mark Leshikar, in 
an inexplicable, drug-fueled altercation that no 
one witnessed but two little girls. Sheriff's dep- 
uties took him to the station, but he was never 
placed under arrest or charged with a crime. He 
was taken home that same night by some of his 
Delta Force teammates. *They are a very hush- 
hush community," says Diane Ballard, a police 
detective in the tiny town of Vass, where numer- 
ous Delta Force operators, current and retired, 
own houses. “Тћеу do what they want." 

Most immediately, though, the discovery of 
Lavigne's body represented a problem for the 
leadership at Fort Bragg. Army authorities won't 







disclose the total number of soldiers stationed 
there who died in 2020, but Lavigne was one of a 
spate of homicides and suicides that brought the 
tally up to at least 44, pushing Fort Bragg to a de- 
cisive first-place finish in a race no one wanted to 
win. It far surpassed Fort Hood, where 28 soldier 
deaths in 2020 led to a congressional investiga- 
tion, a sweeping indictment of the installation's 
*toxic culture," and the dismissal of most of the 
chain of command. To date, the House Armed 
Services Committee seems not to have noticed 
the similar pattern at Fort Bragg. 

The deaths began in January 2020, when a 
19-year-old Texan's body was discovered in his 
bunk in an advanced state of decomposition; 
the Army has not disclosed the cause, and one 
year later, the investigation remains ongoing. 
The same is true in the case of a young Ohio- 
an, a Green Beret candidate, who in March was 
found “unresponsive” in his barracks. In late 
May, a 21-year-old enlisted man from Califor- 
nia was killed — beheaded, in fact — while on a 
camping trip with six of his fellow paratroop- 
ers; once again, no arrests have been made 
in the case. In November, yet another soldier, 
a 24-year-old Texan, was discovered “unrespon- 
sive" in his bunk, with no further details from 
the Army. By the end of the year, there had been 
21 suicides at Fort Bragg, more than at any other 
U.S. military post. 

To cap off a freakish year at Fort Bragg, just 
three weeks after Lavigne and Dumas turned up 
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Brothers in Arms 
Green Beret Mark 
Leshikar (below, and at 
right, with tattoos) was 
shot and killed by his 
best friend and fellow 
special-forces soldier 
Billy Lavigne (far right), 
in an inexplicable, 
drug-fueled altercation 
witnessed by the two 
men's young daughters. 
Lavigne himself turned 
up dead a few years 
later, shot in the chest 
and left in the back 

of his own truck. He 
was reportedly under 
investigation for 
dealing narcotics at 
Fort Bragg, one in a 
string of recent drug 
scandals in the special- 
forces community. 


dead, a 31-year-old Special Forces medic named 
Keith Lewis shot and killed his pregnant wife, 
Sarah Lewis, an Air Force veteran who was due 
to give birth at any moment. Keith's mom, Lynda 
Lewis, tells me that her son should have been ex- 
pelled from the Army back in 2016, when he as- 
saulted Sarah and got into an armed standoff 
with the Fayetteville police. “Не called me and 
said, ‘Mom, I’ve got a gun to my head. I hurt 
Sarah, and my career is ruined. I talked to him 
for a long time. He finally put the gun down.” In 
the aftermath, Lynda says, “There were no real 
repercussions.” 

Maj. Dan Lessard, a spokesman for Lewis’ 
unit, the 1st Special Forces Command, says Cum- 
berland County declined to prosecute and that 
there was insufficient evidence for a court-mar- 
tial, but that Lewis did receive *non-judicial 
punishment" and was directed to receive sub- 
stance-abuse and marriage counseling. 

The problems persisted. According to Sar- 
ah's mother, Rhonda Phillips, on at least two oc- 
casions in 2020, the last being December 11th, 
Sarah reported Lewis to his unit, and informed 
them that she feared for her safety. *She had 
called his unit because he had been drinking 
real bad and using steroids, and asked that he 
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Dead End 


Army vet Timothy Dumas, 
44, was found shot and 
killed alongside Lavigne. 
Law enforcement still has 
no known suspects in the 
case. "He was a very hostile 
individual," says a detective 
who used to rent a house 
from Dumas. "| don't get 
intimidated by people easily. 
But he scared me.” 


be moved back into the barracks,” says Phillips. 
“They didn't do anything." 

“бо far, we have not been able to determine 
that that call on the 11th of December actually 
happened,” says Maj. Lessard. “We’re still look- 
ing into it." 

What is known is that on December 22nd, 
Sarah dialed 911 and fled to a neighbor's house. 
Lewis followed her outside, holding their three- 
year-old daughter on one hip and a gun in the 
other hand. As Sarah pounded on the neigh- 
bor's door, he opened fire on her. The onslaught 
totaled the neighbor's car, which Sarah tried to 
hide behind. As she lay dying, her baby girl was 
born; she was going to be named Isabella, but 
she did not live. The three-year-old was either 
let go by Keith or slipped free, and went run- 
ning into the arms of one of the officers who re- 
sponded to the scene. With multiple police pis- 
tols pointed at him and officers shouting at him 
to drop the gun, Lewis raised his weapon and 
shot himself in the forehead. 

“Fort Bragg needs to be ‘blown up, ” that is, 
exposed to scrutiny, says Tammy de Mirza, Sar- 
ah's aunt. She has photos of a tub of used syring- 
es found in Lewis' closet, including vials of dros- 
tanalone propionate and trenbolone acetate, 
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both of which are illicit anabolic steroids that can 
cause severe mood disturbances. 

She's not the only military family member 
who wants answers. “It’s real strange,” says ВШ 
Lavigne Sr., father of the slain Delta Force sol- 
dier, *that something like this can go on at Fort 
Bragg, and nobody seems to know nothing. 
They're covering something up. That's the way 
I feel about it.” 


ILLY LAVIGNE joined the Army 
right out of high school, in Feb- 
ruary 2001, to get free corrective 
eye surgery and money for a new 
dirt bike. Then 9/11 happened, 
touching off the longest period 
of war in U.S. history. “He fell in love with what 
he was doing and decided he was going to make 
a career out of it,” says his dad, who still lives in 
the remote Upper Peninsula of Michigan where 
Billy grew up skateboarding and riding moto- 
cross. Billy joined Special Forces in 2006, be- 
came a Green Beret, and over the next decade 
averaged about one deployment a year. 

His father didn’t always know where he was 
in those days. “Somalia, Iraq, Afghanistan,” he 
says, “pretty much anywhere the U.S. had any- 
thing going on between 2006 and 2018, he was 
there.” By 2012, he had made the ultra-selec- 
tive cut for Delta Force, which rejects the over- 
whelming majority of Rangers and Green Berets 
invited to try out. 

In May of that year, he met Mark Leshikar, an- 
other stubborn, hardheaded country boy from 
way up north. Leshikar was a native of rural 
Idaho and had lived in Washington state, near 
the Canadian border. He was two years younger 
than Lavigne and had recently completed Spe- 
cial Forces selection, a rugged, punishing Fort 
Bragg program known as the Q-course. They 
quickly became the best of friends. 

“More like brothers,” says Leshikar’s 31-year- 
old sister, Nicole, who spent three weeks hang- 
ing out with them in February 2018. She and her 
husband, a Navy submariner, were moving to 
North Carolina, and stayed for a time at Leshi- 
kar’s apartment. “There were two people that 
my brother insisted that I meet,” she says, “and 
Billy was one of them.” 

Nicole, a spiritual life coach and Reiki energy 
teacher, says Lavigne was different from the 
other off-duty operators her brother hung 
around. “I’m tenderhearted,” she says. “I would 
rather see peace than war. Billy seemed to have 
ideals that matched mine. He was the oddi- 
ty amongst the special-forces guys I was intro- 
duced to.” 

In the one picture of Lavigne that exists in 
the public domain, his official Army portrait, 
his head looks like a white egg, and his face has 
the pale and drawn appearance of a man who 
has just shorn off a beard and shaved his scalp 
to the skin. “It’s a horrible photo,” Nicole says, 
“like he’s already dead.” In real life, she says, he 
was more handsome: tall and bald, with a neatly 
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trimmed beard. “Him and my brother had sim- 
ilar features.” 

Leshikar, bearded and scowling in most pho- 
tos, was six-foot-four, with a square jaw, a head of 
light-brown hair, and tattooed shoulders. “Such 
a pigheaded, egotistical man” was the first im- 
pression he made on his wife, Laura, a 39-year- 
old paralegal from Hawaii whose dad was a Ma- 
rine. Over time though, “he grew on me.” 

Both men had young daughters. Lavigne, who 
was divorced and had a succession of girlfriends, 
“loved being a dad,” Nicole says. Her brother was 
the same way. Macho as Leshikar might have 
been, when his little girl told him that he had to 
wear a dress to attend her tea party, he didn’t 
argue. “He went out and bought a dress in his 
size,” says Laura. 

Nicole and her husband also had small chil- 
dren. When a friend or babysitter could be found 
to look after the kids, the group of five parents, 
all in their mid-thirties, went out on the town in 
Fayetteville. “Full disclosure,” Nicole says, “me 
and Billy and Mark all did coke together.” 

On multiple occasions, she saw other special 
operators snorting cocaine, too. “There were a 
couple others that were with us,” she tells me, 
“drinking and partying. Everybody seemed to 
know the same people. They all knew Billy.” 

Laura echoes Nicole’s account when I speak 
to her separately. “They’ve done coke in front of 
me,” she says. “Other operators that were there. 
Sometimes when I would walk into Billy’s house, 
it was just everywhere.” 

She personally observed, on “two or three” 
occasions, “the same four guys” cutting up and 
snorting lines of white powder. She believed 
them to be his fellow Delta Force operators be- 
cause they had been introduced to her that way, 
because she had seen the same men drop him off 
in a vehicle after a training mission, and because 
they talked and joked about ops they had been 
on and constantly tried to one-up one another. 
“You got 42 confirmed kills?” she says, imitating 
a man's deep voice. “Well, I got 120.” 

Col. Tage Rainsford, a spokesman for USASOC, 
did not respond to written questions regarding 
allegations of cocaine and MDMA use among 
members of Delta Force, and would not say 
whether operators are tested for drugs. Col. Kara 
Soules, a press officer for JSOC, also did not re- 
spond to questions. 

Leshikar’s mother, Tammy Mabey, knew her 
son had a substance-abuse problem. She faults 
the Army for prescribing him tramadol, an ad- 
dictive opiate, after he suffered a traumatic brain 
injury in 2017 from a roadside bomb in Tajiki- 
stan. “When he came home, notably, you could 
see a droopiness in his eye,” she tells me. 

Over the next year, Leshikar moved on to 
benzodiazepines, then MDMA, then cocaine. He 
tried to rationalize it, telling his mom that he and 
his fellow Green Berets would snort coke to stay 
awake on sleepless missions. “It’s just like taking 
an antidepressant,” he would say. “And I said, 
‘Well, no, because it’s not legal, " says Mabey. 
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Overdeployed Fort Bragg is the largest military base in the U.S. and the command post for the Army's most elite units, 
such as Delta Force and the Green Berets, which have borne a disproportionate burden of America’s never-ending wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, undergoing “not just combat trauma and moral injury” but a lot of traumatic brain injuries as well. 


His use of alcohol was of even greater con- 
cern. “When they were doing cocaine,” Mabey 
says, “he always acted perfectly fine. When 
Marky would spiral was when he drank too 
much.” He would turn to his wife and say things 
like, “You know I’m а bad person, right? I kill 
people for a living.” 

After his dozen-plus deployments, Lavigne 
was no less haunted by moral injury. A “soulless” 
expression would come over him, “like he was 
looking through you,” when he got to drinking, 
Nicole says. He confessed that he had once killed 
a child soldier. “Не was just a boy, ” she quotes 
him as saying. “ ‘But he had a gun.” ” There was 
another vivid memory that particularly bothered 
him: walking through the rubble of a demolished 
city with a Belgian Malinois, a service dog, and 
allowing the animal to eat the brains from a dead 
man’s broken skull “as a treat.” 

Jessica Donati, the author of Eagle Down: The 
Last Special Forces Fighting the Forever War, tells 
me that since 2014, the burden of maintaining 
the United States’ never-ending war in Afghan- 
istan has shifted almost entirely onto the Green 
Berets, who have been used by successive ad- 
ministrations as a “political tool to plug holes in 
policies that don’t work,” and to maintain the fic- 
tion that the United States has withdrawn from 
combat operations. Taking part in and witness- 
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ing violence, being away from home for long pe- 
riods of time, and disillusionment with the mis- 
sion can put special operators at heightened risk, 
Donati says, of divorce, alcoholism, substance 
abuse, and anger issues. 

"It's not just combat trauma and moral inju- 
ry,” says Naylor. “It’s a lot of TBI,” or traumat- 
ic brain injury. “They might have spent a hun- 
dred days where they did 40 raids, and in 15 of 
the raids they were within 10 yards of a breach 
explosion. Their brains bounced against their 
skulls a dozen times on that tour, in addition to 
calling in airstrikes, or being in an armored ve- 
hicle that gets rocked by an IED. All of that has а 
cumulative effect.” 

A damaged soul plagued by “mental torment,” 
and also more thoughtful, “more introverted” 
than his Delta Force teammates, is how Nicole 
describes Lavigne. “I was like a fly on the wall,” 
she says, “watching their interactions.” Unlike 
his buddies, Lavigne never bragged about the 
number of people he had killed. He expressed 
political disagreements with Leshikar, who was 
of the opinion that the United States ought to 
nuke the Middle East and be done with it. “ ‘They 
have a different society, ” Lavigne would re- 
spond, in Nicole’s recollection, “‘and while I 
don’t agree with it, we shouldn’t be doing what 
we're doing over there? " 
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М MARCH 2018, Mark and Laura Leshikar 
took their daughter to Disney World to 
celebrate her fifth birthday. They were 
joined by Lavigne, the girl’s godfather, 
whom she called “Uncle Billy,” and his 
daughter, who was like a younger cousin 
to her. The vacation lasted nearly a week. 

Out of view of the girls, Leshikar and Lavigne 
continued to drink and use drugs. It’s known 
from postmortem toxicology that Leshikar was 
taking Valium, tramadol, MDMA, and cocaine. 
“It was his last hoorah,” says Nicole, who spoke 
to her brother for a final time on St. Patrick’s 
Day. “He was getting clean.” 

During the eight-hour drive back to North 
Carolina, Laura split off to take her sister to the 
airport in Raleigh. Her husband and Lavigne 
remained with the other car, bound for Fayette- 
ville, with the girls in the backseat. 

What followed has never been adequate- 
ly explained. From outward appearances, the 
two men simply lost their minds. The details, 
gleaned from an administrative inquiry by the 
Army to determine whether Leshikar died in the 





lights. Lavigne was transported downtown, but 
did not remain long in the police station. He 
told the county investigator that Leshikar had 
come at him with a screwdriver, leaving him no 
choice but to shoot in self-defense, supposedly 
for the protection of the children. It was a story 
he would later repeat to Leshikar’s mother, sis- 
ter, and wife. 

The justification was unconvincing on its face. 
No screwdriver was found anywhere near Le- 
shikar’s body. The autopsy showed that he had 
been shot from multiple angles, including from 
behind. Even if Leshikar had come at him with 
a screwdriver, “Billy wouldn’t just forget how to 
disarm somebody,” Nicole says. “He was trained 
for that.” 

The Army officer who did the line-of-duty in- 
vestigation noted several discrepancies between 
the statements Lavigne gave and the evidence 
collected, including the absence of a screw- 
driver. “Ultimately,” he concluded in his March 
11th, 2019, report, “I determined that [Lavigne] 
was NOT credible.” 

Nevertheless, local officials were satisfied by 


line of duty, are sketchy: Around 1 p.m., while 
still on the road, Lavigne texted Laura to tell 
her that Leshikar was acting paranoid. He was 
convinced that people were following them. He 
thought the car was bugged. But when she called 
her husband on FaceTime, he seemed perfectly 
normal, leading her to conclude that they were 
playing a joke on her. “Those two would always 
pull some shit,” she says. “I could never take any- 
thing serious.” 

Around 4 p.m., they arrived at Lavigne’s 
house, a cookie-cutter tract home at the end of 
a blank cul-de-sac. Leshikar opened the hood of 
the car, a Honda Accord, and with the engine still 
hot, began to disassemble it. This led to a phys- 
ical fight, a wrestling match on the driveway. 
Lavigne then grabbed the girls, took them inside 
of the house, and locked out Leshikar. 

Both girls witnessed what happened next. 
“Daddy was mad at Uncle Billy for locking the 
door,” Leshikar’s daughter told her mother 
and grandmother. Hearing her father call her 
name, she went and let him inside. “Daddy start- 
ed walking towards Uncle Billy, and Uncle Billy 
started shooting him. And I looked at Daddy and 
it was like he was dancing. And he fell down on 
the ground and Uncle Billy kept shooting him. 
And when my daddy looked up, I could see he 
wasn’t there anymore.” 

Cumberland County sheriff’s deputies re- 
sponded to the scene. Night had fallen, and the 
suburban cul-de-sac was lit up by emergency 
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Lavigne’s claim of self-defense. He was never 
booked, photographed, or taken before a magis- 
trate for a bond hearing. He didn’t spend a sin- 
gle night in jail. Cumberland County spokesman 
Sean Swain says he has “no idea” if Lavigne was 
drug tested, but seemed to think it unlikely since 
Lavigne was never arrested, even though he 
had just used his personal firearm, a .45-caliber 
handgun, to kill a decorated Green Beret. 

Leshikar’s killing was ruled a “justifiable homi- 
cide,” but Swain declines to say on what grounds 
investigators came to that conclusion. The DA’s 
office did not respond to multiple requests for 
more information. The sheriff’s office refused to 
share a full investigative report on the incident 
with the Leshikar family, which, Swain says, is 
department policy. “Even though it’s a closed 
case,” Laura says, “they told us the investigation 
doesn’t see the public eye.” 

The Army’s Criminal Investigative Command, 
or CID, also concluded that the homicide was 
justified, likewise for reasons that it refuses to 
make public. A spokesman, Chris Grey, writes 
in an email that Cumberland County had “inves- 
tigative jurisdiction” over the case but that CID 
thoroughly reviewed all the evidence and inter- 
viewed witnesses. “CID rejects any notion that 
anything but a complete and unbiased investiga- 
tion was conducted,” Grey says. 

Tammy Mabey, Leshikar’s mom, had spent 
18 years in law enforcement, working as a dis- 
patcher, a jailer, and a patrolwoman in Califor- 
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nia, Idaho, and Nevada. “I was never a detec- 
tive,” she says, “but even the limited crime-scene 
investigation that I’ve done tells me these guys 
are full of shit. Why in the hell would you just let 
some guy off on murder?” 

“A waste of paper” is how Nicole describes 
CID’s report, which she received in heavily re- 
dacted form. “Had it been properly looked into,” 
she says, “all the bodies and drugs that have 
come in the last two and a half years might have 
been avoided.” 


HE NAVY SEALS have been seared 
by repeated scandals in recent 
years, but until Lavigne’s myste- 
rious death in December, Delta 
Force had been spared accusa- 
tions of drug use in its ranks. In- 
deed, you would have to pore over the news ar- 
chives long and hard to find a single negative 
story on the unit, whose official name is the 151 
Special Forces Operational Detachment-Delta, 
also known as the Combat Applications Group. 

JSOC’s budget is classified, but it reportedly 
costs between $1 million and $2 million to train 
the average special operator, and much more has 
likely been invested in each soldier by the time 
they reach the level of what’s known as a Spe- 
cial Mission Unit, such as Delta or SEAL Team 6. 
Personnel numbers are also kept secret, but two 
years ago, a retired Delta Force colonel, a veter- 
an of the Iraq War, told me that the unit is made 
up of about 250 operators, plus another 2,000 
support troops. The colonel used to be involved 
in selection, he said, and in addition to superla- 
tive marksmanship, he would look for introver- 
sion and artistic ability in potential recruits. He 
made it a point to choose guys who played musi- 
cal instruments or painted. “People not inclined 
to be team players,” he explained, somewhat 
paradoxically. 

In the few photos of Delta Force that exist in 
the public domain, their faces are blurred or 
blacked out, their identities classified. In the ico- 
nography of American militarism, in the esoteric 
cult of special forces, the black censor bar across 
the eyes confers an unmistakably dark prestige. 
A pixelated face is the apogee of the operator 
aesthetic, which begins with long hair, a bushy 
beard, and a checkered keffiyeh worn around 
the neck. Tier 1 operators have ascended so high 
in the lethal bureaucracy that they no longer 
exist. They are ghosts. 

Yet their names and faces, as well as the over- 
size trucks they tend to drive, are well-known to 
plenty of ordinary people who live around Fort 
Bragg. At bars like O’Donnell’s Pub in Southern 
Pines, they are easily identified by their signa- 
ture off-duty style, which incorporates elements 
of biker culture, and is characterized by beards, 
tattoos, muscles, sun-faded baseball caps with 
tattered brims, and concealed handguns. “We 
have a lot of Delta Force members in our com- 
munity,” says Ballard, the police detective in 
Vass. “Some of them are really great. Nice, nor- 
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mal people.” Others, she says, are “narcissistic,” 
or have some other “character defect” that pro- 
duces a sense of entitlement, like they can get 
away with anything. 

Ballard, the only full-time detective in Vass, 
didn’t know Billy Lavigne. But she was acquaint- 
ed with Timothy Dumas, the 44-year-old vet- 
eran who was found dead alongside him. She 
used to rent a house from him in Carthage, an- 
other little town on the periphery of Fort Bragg. 
She met him in 2013, when she and her husband 
moved to North Carolina and answered a rental 
ad he had posted for a small brick house on Bar- 
rett Street, an uncurbed strip of asphalt just off 
the town square. 

“He kind of represented himself as an SF op- 
erator,” she says, though he was just a logistics 
guy. “He had a strong personality. He was a very 
hostile individual. You always got the sense from 
him that he was involved in something illegal, 
like some kind of crime ring. I thought it was 
guns because he would talk about all the parts 
he had access to, and all the guns he could get.” 

At the time, Ballard had recently left the 
Navy and had yet to join the police or become a 
detective. One evening in October 2013, Dumas 
came over to fix an electrical outlet, and Ballard 
had the distinct impression that he was hitting 
on her: “He was trying to pry about where my 
husband was.” She told him they were separat- 
ed at the moment. “That’s when he made the 
statement that if I wanted my husband gone, he 
could take care of it,” she says. “That he would 
take care of him permanently. I did not get the 
impression that he was joking. He was dead- 
ly serious.” 

She pretended to laugh it off, and when 
Dumas left to get a part from the hardware store, 
she called her neighbors to come over and sit 
with her. She also retrieved her Glock from the 
bedroom and stuck it under a couch cushion. “I 
don’t get intimidated by people easily,” she says. 
“But he scared me.” 

In his LinkedIn photo, Dumas looks fairly non- 
descript. He stands in front of a parking lot at 
night, a middle-aged, broad-chested black man 
with a shaved head, dressed in whiskered jeans 
and a shirt with vertical stripes. He is unsmiling, 
his eyebrows raised, his eyes intently focused 
on the photographer. The camera flash has ren- 
dered his retinas red. 

He left the military in 2016, and for a time op- 
erated a nightclub in Fayetteville, which evident- 
ly brought him legal troubles. He was repeatedly 
arrested for possession of untaxed liquor, fail- 
ure to return rented property, and permitting a 
minor to consume alcohol. But in each case, the 
charges were dismissed. 

According to Dumas’ wife, the nightclub 
“doesn’t exist anymore. The entire building and 
surrounding area was demolished and built up 
new.” At her house, a tidy single-story place with 
Christmas wreaths in the windows and a yard 
full of pine needles, she refuses to come to the 
door. Through the intercom she says that she is 





“just as clueless as anyone else” and that she and 
Dumas “led separate lives.” 

In early 2020, as the coronavirus pandemic 
descended on the United States, his run-ins with 
the law became more frequent. On March 28th, 
the Fayetteville police responded to an incident 
in which he was suspected of shooting into an 
occupied dwelling. Though the offense was a fel- 
ony, he was not charged. 

“Just because it was dismissed doesn’t mean 
it didn’t happen,” says Ballard, who believes 
that military personnel are given special treat- 
ment within the criminal-justice system in the 
counties around Fort Bragg. “I’ve seen it. They’ll 
show up in their Class A uniforms looking all dis- 
tinguished and get sympathy: ‘OK, dismissed. 
Thank you for your service. Have a nice дау.” 

I go to the location listed on the incident report 
to learn more, and find four people, two men and 
two women, living in a one-bedroom apartment 
in a drab complex near Cross Creek. They speak 
Spanish with a Caribbean accent and don’t know 
any Timothy Dumas. Finally, one woman’s face 
lights up. “El tipo que pego el tiro aqui,” she says, 





WO DAYS AFTER Dumas and Lavi- 
спе were found dead, more de- 
tails emerged on an earlier Fort 
Bragg killing: the death of Special- 
ist Enrique Roman-Martinez, who 
had gone missing over Memorial 
Day weekend on a camping trip to the North Car- 
olina shore with six of his fellow paratroopers. 
Roman-Martinez’s partial remains had washed 
up on Shackleford Banks a few days later, but in 
the six months since then, few details had been 
forthcoming. 

Finally, on December 4th, authorities released 
the autopsy report, and it left no doubt of foul 
play. According to the medical examiner, Ro- 
man-Martinez had been decapitated. Only his 
severed head had been found. It showed multi- 
ple chop injuries, a broken jaw, lacerations, and 
fractures of the cervical spine. His injuries were 
not done by a shark or boat propeller. The cause 
of death was homicide. 

Roman-Martinez had done multiple parachute 
jumps in the course of his training, but he was an 
HR specialist, a guy whose job it was to maintain 











pointing to a small black hole in the wall: “The 
guy who fired a shot through here.” 

The other woman, whom ГЇЇ call Estella, tells 
me the story in English. It was late at night and 
she was out front smoking a cigarette. “Out of 
nowhere,” she says, “this tall, baldheaded black 
dude comes up with a skinny black guy with 
dreads. He tells me I should go smoke in the back 
because there’s going to be a shooting.” 

Estella thought he was joking. His rudeness 
annoyed her. Dumas and his dreadlocked side- 
kick went into the apartment across the corridor, 
and she went into hers. A few minutes later, she 
began to record a video of her little godson danc- 
ing on the living-room carpet. She shows me 
the brief clip on her phone. A small boy about 
waist high is dancing next to a laundry hamper 
to music from the television. You can clearly see 
the moment a small black hole appears in the 
sheetrock, blowing out a cone of gypsum pow- 
der. The 9mm round, fired from a Taurus Mil- 
lennium G2, missed the boy by about 18 inches. 

Estella called the Fayetteville police, who filed 
an incident report. It included Dumas’ name and 
the type of handgun he used, but it’s not clear if 
he was taken into custody. Fayetteville Police did 
not respond to multiple requests for more infor- 
mation. Estella doesn’t know if he was still on 
the premises when the cops arrived. She and her 
whole family had gone into the back bedroom 
to hide. In any event, there is no court record 
showing that he was ever prosecuted. 
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personnel records. He wore camouflage but sat 
in a cubicle. He was from a suburb of Los Ange- 
les called Chino. 

“We were always poor growing up,” his sister 
Griselda says. Her brother enlisted for a steady 
paycheck and for the GI Bill. His dream was to go 
to pharmacy school. “He’d read an article about 
hallucinogenic mushrooms,” she says. “That was 
the only drug he was for; everything else he was 
against. He sincerely felt it was the key to mental 
illness, a cure for depression, PTSD.” 

Roman-Martinez had poor eyesight and wore 
thick glasses above a friendly smile. Recent sur- 
geries to his legs had left him unable to run well. 
Words his sister uses to describe him include 
“gentle,” “spiritual,” and “feminist.” “Не was a 
hippie, a believer in crystals,” she says. “He was 
trying to get into Buddhism. Me and my mom 
being Catholic, it was difficult to understand.” 

Fort Bragg was on quarantine and soldiers for- 
bidden from traveling far from base, but seven 
paratroopers from the 82nd Airborne Division 
snuck off for a Memorial Day weekend camping 
trip at Cape Lookout National Seashore, a barrier 
island on the gray coast of the Carolinas. On Fri- 
day night, there was a thunderstorm. The next 
day around 7 p.m., one of the campers called 
911. “We lost our friend,” he told the dispatcher. 
“We don’t know where he has gone.” He added, 
“When we woke up he was not here. We’ve been 
looking for him all day. We were trying to find 
the park ranger or their offices, or anything.” 
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Tragic End Enrique Roman-Martinez of Fort Bragg's 82nd Airborne Division was beheaded during a camping trip with six 
other soldiers. "When they found my brother's remains, he didn't have eyes. Fish ate them,” says his sister (top, and below 
on the beach where his remains were found). His death was ruled a homicide. There are no known suspects. 


That last part wasn't true, it later emerged. 
The island is small, with few trees and a thick 
crowd of people that weekend. Early Saturday af- 
ternoon, park rangers had approached the group 
from Fort Bragg to ask them to move their vehi- 
cles, which were encroaching on protected sand 
dunes. “At no time during that interaction did 
they mention a missing person," a spokesman 
for the National Park Service told АВСП. 

The young soldier who called 911 also told the 
dispatcher, unprompted, that Roman-Martinez 
had “suicidal tendencies,” which his sister stren- 
uously disputes. So does his best friend, 21-уеаг- 
old Christian Romero, who is also a paratroop- 
er stationed at Fort Bragg, but in a different unit. 
He was deployed to Saudi Arabia when he read 
on Facebook that Roman-Martinez, whom he'd 
known since middle school, had gone missing. 

“That broke me,” Romero says. “Не was the 
rock in my life.” He doesn't believe the story told 
by the other six campers that Roman-Martinez 
simply wandered off at night, leaving his phone, 
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wallet, and glasses behind in the tent. *Enrique 
was blind as fuck without his glasses," Romero 
says. “Не loves views, too. He's one of those guys 
who's into nature. He would leave his phone and 
wallet for sure, but not his glasses. No way-" 

Romero knows one of the other paratroopers 
who was on the camping trip. He once saw him 
using LSD at a barracks party, he says. Acid is 
the most commonly abused substance on post, 
in Romero's estimation, because people think 
its impossible to detect through urinalysis (it's 
not). On several occasions, various people at 
Fort Bragg have offered to sell him tabs, Rome- 
ro says, including the soldier from the camp- 
ing trip. “Maybe drugs could have been а геа- 
son why this happened,” he speculates, without 
elaborating. When I ask if his best friend ever 
took LSD, Romero says, *Yeah. Maybe. Uh-huh." 

“CID is aware of the deceased's alleged drug 
activities," Grey, the CID spokesman, says. ^We 
have not ruled anything in or out as the investi- 
gation continues." 
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This May will be that investigation's one- 
year mark, and no suspects have been identi- 
fied. Army investigators have disclosed nothing, 
not even the identities of the other soldiers who 
were on the camping trip, one of whom was a 
young woman. “Ме asked and begged them so 
many times," Griselda says, *and they just re- 
fuse to tell us who these people are." But Grey 
says that the Privacy Act forbids them from re- 
leasing the names. 

^When they found my brother's remains, he 
didn't even have eyes. Fish ate them," Griselda 
says, and begins to cry. She wipes away tears. 
“Just a while ago the FBI went and dived in the 
area, and didn't find anything. But my brother 
was murdered back in May. Why did it take them 
till December?" 


HE FBI IS ALSO investigating the 
deaths of Dumas and Lavigne, 
and has taken the lead in the 
case, according to CID. On Feb- 
ruary 2nd, the Charlotte field of- 
fice put out a bulletin seeking as- 
sistance from the public to establish a timeline of 
the two men's movements up until their deaths. 
How they knew each other, the nature of their 
connection, remains a mystery. “Most of Bil- 
ly’s friends or associates, I’ve talked to or met,” 
says his father. “There was never no mention 
of this Dumas.” Nicole and Laura say the same. 
The only known common denominator between 
them was Fort Bragg. 

“We would appreciate anyone,” says Shelley 
Lynch, an FBI spokeswoman, “who may have 
information about where the men were in the 
hours before their bodies were found to contact 
us.” The FBI released a photo of Dumas’ truck, 
a dark-blue 2015 Dodge Ram, which was found 
“abandoned in another location.” They also re- 
leased a better photo of him. In this one, he is 
sitting in what looks to be a restaurant booth, 
dressed in a gray vest and a purple dress shirt. 

On April 11th, shortly before the number of 
Covid-19 cases in the U.S. surpassed 1 million, 
Dumas had been arrested in Winston-Salem. 
This time he was charged with three felonies: 
breaking and entering, communicating threats, 
and impersonating a law-enforcement officer, 
but all of the charges were dismissed. On June 
20th, in Carthage, he was arrested at a McDon- 
ald’s for striking a woman with a bag of food. 
He was arrested for a final time on September 
17th, in Fayetteville, this time on a prostitution 
charge. There is no record of an indictment for 
either offense. 

As the madness of 2020 settled over the coun- 
try, bringing with it a nationwide wave of drug 
abuse and violent crime, Lavigne was also spin- 
ning out of control. Ever since he killed Leshikar, 
he had been in a downward spiral. “He changed 
dramatically in a short period of time,” says his 
father, who came from Michigan to stay with him 
after the shooting. “I would see him staring off 
in space a lot, thinking.” On the [Cont. оп 81) 
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Prisoners 





һе Pandemi 


Elderly, locked up, and at risk — the life and death 
of the incarcerated during Covid 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NATALIE KEYSSAR 


Written by Tana Ganeva 
with initial reporting by Natalie Keyssar 


YNTHIA CARTER YOUNG thought of Leonard Carter as her 

“big little brother.” He was younger than her, but so pro- 

tective that he was more like the older sibling. “He al- 

ways wanted to look out for other people,” she says. Last 

spring, she was looking forward to seeing him again. After almost 

25 years in prison, Leonard, 60, had been paroled and had only 

weeks left to go until his release. But on April 14th, Cynthia got 

a dreaded call from a No Caller ID number. “I said ‘Oh, no, and 

picked up.” Leonard had died from Covid-19. “If he’d lived, he 

would have had a chance to see his grandchild for the first time,” 
she says. “What he wanted to do most was hug his grandchild.” 

Almost 200,000 people over 55 are in prison in the U.S., accord- 

ing to Bureau of Justice data from 2017. Thanks to tough-on-crime 

laws like mandatory minimums and stringent parole boards, the 

number of older incarcerated people jumped 282 percent between 

1995 and 2010. Elderly prisoners are arguably the most vulnera- 


ble population to the ravages of Covid, yet efforts to release them 
through compassionate release or home confinement have been 
halting at best. “So many of us have lived in fear for our elderly 
loved ones this year, but it’s so much worse for those with family in 
prison,” says photographer Natalie Keyssar, who spent six months 
documenting elderly prisoners and their families in New York state. 
“They have no way to stay safe while incarcerated.” 

Many elderly prisoners are still locked up because they were 
convicted of serious crimes, which makes them ineligible for home 
confinement during Covid. But the recidivism rate for seniors is 
extremely low — as little as three percent, per one study — and the 
cost of caring for them in prison is much higher than the risk that 
they will be a danger to society. Leonard hoped to mentor former 
inmates through a nonprofit when he got out, says Cynthia. But 
he never got the chance. “He was granted parole after serving 25 
years,” Cynthia says, “and along came Covid-19.” 


NAWANNA SNIPE TUCKER 


NAWANNA SNIPE TUCKER is not used to 
hearing fear in her husband’s voice. But 


when Covid-19 hit the Otisville Correctional | Prisoners are considered elderly at 55 


Facility, Curtis, 55, told her he was scared. 
“When the numbers started going up, 


nobody really knew what it was,” she 
says. “People were getting terrified.” 


because they have the health issues and 
comorbidities of older citizens. Curtis 


has been incarcerated for more than 30 
years for double homicide. Nawanna is 
helping him navigate a wrongful-conviction 
claim but struggles to stay hopeful after 

so many dead ends. 


This project was supported by the Pulitzer Center on Crisis Reporting and the Magnum Foundation. 
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PRISONERS AND THE PANDEMIC 


DE ANNA MONTGOMERY 
1} Һ: 


DE'ANNA MONTGOMERY, Nawanna’s adopted daughter, 

likes to make *dream boards" about her hopes for the 

future. She wants to be a K-pop star when she grows 

up, and, more than anything, for Curtis to come 

home. *He is the only father figure she's had since she 

was a week old," says Nawanna. *She asks me when | Deman ny. 

he’s coming home all the time.” | Resti іп Poy ~ foe Py X Му, 
William Ай» ч, EAN “ы 3 и 
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ATTICA ANNIVERSARY RALLY 
اسا‎ 


ON THE 5ОШ anniversary of the Attica prison uprising, 
activists protested mass incarceration, inhumane 
treatment of inmates, and the handling of Covid-19. | " " Ру 


га SIN У 


б; 


“Те opens your eyes to the corruption of the criminal- 

justice system,” says Emma Graham, whose husband | و‎ 
is serving a 25-year sentence. “The men in Attica 

demanded simple things: toiletries, showers — what 

[prisoners] are still fighting for. Nothing has changed.” 
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TT pandemic. Advocates say the —X „а 
~ р. E was underprepared to handle the x 


` the Adirondack Correctional Facility 
last year, which the state is usingasa | 





blood бе апа зћошдег and | 
back injuries. “I’m getting old and 
falling apart,’ he says. “You want · 
me to die in here?” He was moved to 
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prison for elderly inmates during the 4 


“health needs. of elderly people.and ~ 
that it mixed а high-risk population 





together without testing them for 
Covid. For Mackenzie, it also meant 
he was too far away from his sister, 
Darlene, for her to. visit. “During this 
incarceration, I lost my whole family: 


‘my mother, my father, two brothers, 





every aunt and uncle I had. That’s the 


ROSLYN SMITH 


Tn zv ы THE FIRST TIME Roslyn Smith 
| — _ was confronted with self- 
— checkout at the grocery store, 
she thought she was going crazy. 
It made no sense. “I was like, 
"p | | ‘How do you do that?’” Then 
Tm again, even crossing a street felt 
foreign following her release 
from prison, in 2018, after serv- 





m o ing 39 years. She was 17 when 
P O ин TT Y д ©: Me ENS she went away. She's now 58. 
4 й өле №. | ^ i. ; а %- = 44 Хы “I lost so much,” she says. 
= 5% ae к “I lost my uterus. І had а 
hysterectomy while I was in 
there. I lost so much. I lost 
e ^ "4 | : experiences of growing up, of 
е Me E T = 24 = going to a college. Of seeing the 
и“ E: ‚җе ТА world, traveling. [When] I came 
home was the first time in my 
г E life that I got on a plane." 
| ig | “ы | $ A. D Smith worries about all the 
E ( хы” friends she has who аге still on 
the inside. “They didn’t give 
them hand sanitizer. They didn’t 
let them social distance. The 
officers would not wear masks,” 
OW р |! she says. As of April, more than 
| | | P 660,000 people in detention 
facilities had been infected with 
Covid-19 nationwide, and almost 
3,000 had died, according to 
іы j The New York Times. 
Е Ҹ | " <, ^" Smith, who got her bachelor's 
- „=“ ~ degree while she was in prison, 
| now works as the program 
manager for the Beyond 
Incarceration program at V-Day, 
an activist collective focused on 
ending violence against women. 
She says she tries to stay positive 
but is angry and sad about how 
sexism and racism in America 
combine to take away the 


LI 


, А E о. LL V | | freedom - and lives — of women 
Рез P. È of color. 

“Tt all goes back to this slavery 
mentality that black and brown 
people are stupid,” she says. 
“They’re less than, you know, 
they’re monsters. They’re 


violent. It just saddens me.” 
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ELIZABETH MEDINA 
| —— 


ELIZABETH MEDINA never knew anything 
about her father. So when her mother died 

a decade ago, Medina felt like an orphan. 

But a year ago, she found a note at her door 
from lawyers telling her that her father was 
alive, incarcerated, and trying to reach her. 
“When the lawyers told me this was real, it 
wasn’t bullshit, I broke down. I was crying,” 
says Medina, 48. She was a bit shy the first 
time she met her father, who has been in 
prison practically her whole life. He did most 
of the talking. He gave her some of the toys 
and drawings he’d been making her for years. 
Fearful of using shared telephones during the 
pandemic, he emails her every single day. 
“Obviously, we’re bonded now,” she says. But 
she worries. People in his cellblock have gotten 
ill. “If he gets really sick, you can’t visit him in 
the hospital,” she says. 


SABRINA SCOTT 


eee я 


SABRINA SCOTT HAS known her husband, 
Todd, since they were kids. She’d had a crush 
on him, and was shocked, along with the rest 
of the neighborhood, she says, when he was 
convicted in connection with the murder of a 
cop (they both maintain he is innocent). “I saw 
the way he took care of his little siblings,” she 
says. “I knew what it was like to come from a 
lot of trauma at home. Todd was a protector 
and a provider even at 16, 17.” Years later they 
reconnected, marrying in 2019. In October, he 
contracted Covid and has struggled with long- 
term symptoms. “Every time my phone rings, 
my heart is in my shoe,” says Sabrina. They 
were holding out hope for parole this year — 
he’s served more than three decades and has 
been a model prisoner, living in one of the 
“honor block” cells. But right before Christmas, 
he was denied parole again. 
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ROBERT & 
MICHELLE LIND 


ALMOST 40 YEARS AGO, Robert 
Lind was involved in a shootout 
with police. No cops were 
injured. Nevertheless, he’s 

not eligible for parole until 
2032. His wife, Michelle, has 
not been able to see him since 
November because they’re both 
high-risk. They dated in their 
twenties, separated when he 
went to prison, and rekindled 
their relationship years later, 
marrying in 2008. “I’m all he 
has,” she says. “There’s no one 
else. No one goes to visit him, or 
he doesn’t call anybody else, or 
everyone’s dead.” 

Robert is now 74 and was 
recovering from treatment for 
prostate cancer last spring when 
he got Covid. He suffered from 
symptoms for months after 
getting out of the hospital: “My 
left leg was swollen to three 
times its size. I couldn’t walk in 
a straight line. A lot of coughing, 
headache, and chills.” 

He teaches an anti-violence 
course in the prison and says he 
can’t fathom why the state keeps 
elderly people like him locked 
up, especially in a pandemic. 

“A lot of us have committed a 
crime, right?” he says. “You have 
to serve a sentence, but when 
you see an individual that walks 
through a hallway and trembles, 
or a really sick individual who's 
mentally challenged, what is 
that? Enough is enough." 

Advocacy groups are hoping 
for an elder-parole bill to pass, 
which would give prisoners over 
55 a chance at parole regardless 
of their crime, so long as they 
already served 15 years. Michelle 
is scared she won't see Robert 
alive again if he doesn't get a 
compassionate release. *The 
only way he'll come home to me 
is in a body bag,” she says. 
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KEVIN HAYES & SUSAN LI 


WHEN STAN LI, 67, called his daughter on her 19th birthday, he 
had to put a sock over the phone for protection against Covid- 
19. “He has a very... ће had a very Buddhist outlook on Ше, 
take it as it is, so he'd never complain about anything,” says 
Susan Li. But she knew to be worried when he admitted that 
he’d lost his sense of taste and smell. “Two weeks after my 
birthday, he was declared dead,” she says. 

Afterward, Susan connected with Kevin Hayes, her father’s 
58-year-old cellmate at the Fishkill Correctional Facility. 
Hayes himself tested positive for Covid after Stan did, but was 
not symptomatic. He was sent into solitary confinement for 
21 days to isolate. In lieu of space to quarantine prisoners, 
correctional facilities have increasingly relied on solitary. 


Jacq Williams, a criminal-justice-reform advocate, says there’s 
no safe amount of time to keep a person in solitary. “According 
to the Geneva Conventions, over 15 days constitutes torture,” 
she says. “Тһе damage has been extreme.” Hayes is serving 
25-to-life, but has already done 28. He hopes he'll live to visit 
the grave of his son, who died in 2017, and to help out with his 
grandson. *He's 14, he's at the age when things happen," he 
says. “He’s a good kid, and it's not like I’m a stranger to him, 
but his father is dead and I want to help fill that role.” 

^We're not just statistics," says Susan. “Му father was a 
lot more than the way he passed away. He was a full human 
being [who had] a community, a family, people who cared 
about him." 
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BLACK KEYS 
GET BACK Т0 
THE BLUES 


The garage-rock 
heroes pay homage 
to the Mississippi 
artists who 
inspired them 

By KORY GROW 
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ће BLACK KEYS 


The Black Keys 
Delta Kream 
NONESUCH 


ook ox 


HE BLACK KEYS HAVE 
never been afraid to 
look backward – espe- 


cially concerning the blues. 
The first two tracks of their 
2002 debut, The Big Come Up, 
were lively, low-fi covers of 
tunes by Mississippi juke-joint 
bluesmen R.L. Burnside and 
Junior Kimbrough, and their 
2006 ED, Chulahoma, was 
a full-on, we're-not-worthy 
Kimbrough tribute that 
ended with a voicemail from 
the late blues belter's widow 
telling them how much 
she loved their renditions. 
Kimbrough and Burn- 
side's rough ’n’ rowdy guitar 
wailing and foot stomping 
has fueled the Keys’ own 
variety of the baby-I’m- 
howlin’-for-you garage rock. 
After the band became 
platinum rock stars, the => 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
Olaf Hajek 
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=> BLACK KEYS 


blues still provided a founda- 
tion for the rockier moments 
of comparatively polished 
LPs like 2015’s Turn Blue and 
2019’s “Let’s Rock.” 

Now, on Delta Kream, the 
Keys are returning to their 
wellspring, with covers of 
songs by Kimbrough, Burn- 
side, Mississippi Fred McDow- 
ell, and others. They recorded 
the stripped-back affair in 
between legs of the “Let’s Rock” 
tour, but this album couldn’t 
sound more different. Each 
of its 11 tracks seem like off-the- 
cuff recitals of Dan Auerbach 
and Patrick Carney’s favorite 
songs, with a little help from 
two notable journeymen: 
Kenny Brown, slide guitarist on 
some of Kimbrough’s best rec- 
ords, and bassist Eric Deaton, 
a onetime Burnside sideman. 

And while Brown’s easygo- 
ing, singing guitar is the clear 
star throughout the record, 
something feels off overall, 
since the renditions here 
rarely live up to the originals. 
Although the Keys can still 
command a Kimbrough-like 
boogie — “Walk With Me” 
has an admirably danceable 
thump, and they redo their 
stiff-collared Big Come Up cover 
“Do the Romp,” loosening it up 
— they don't add a ton to Kim- 
brough’s originals. Their “Poor 
Boy a Long Way From Home” 
has a distinct Burnside wallop, 
but since it’s one of the oldest 
blues songs, period, there are 
already jaw-dropping versions 
by Gus Cannon, Bukka White, 
and Howlin’ Wolf. And it’s hard 
to imagine anyone turning to 
Auerbach to hear “Coal Black 
Mattie,” Ranie Burnette’s ode 
to a woman who got so drunk 
she threw her clothes outside. 

Mostly, the Keys have 
streamlined some great blues 
songs into sleek, rock-leaning 
jams, sometimes for the better. 
Kimbrough’s swaggering “Stay 
All Night” sounds more relaxed 
here, and they turn Burnside’s 
barnburner “Going Down 
South” into an even-tempered 
R&B number, thanks to 
Auerbach’s falsetto vocals 
and a stunning Brown solo. 
But even at its best, the record 
sounds like bonus tracks for 
some more exciting release. 
Sometimes history’s bounty 
is best left unmessed with. @ 
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Ten new albums you need to know about now 





St. Vincent 


Daddy’s Home 


Loma Vista 


Guided by Voices 
Earth Man Blues 


Dawn Richard 


Second Line 


Merge 


Marianne Faithfull 
With Warren Ellis 


She Walks in 
Beauty 





Ashley Monroe 


Rosegold 


Thirty Tigers 
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BIG DADDY Annie Clark recorded her latest 
wth superproducer Jack Antonoff, arriving 
at a mutant strain of retro pop steeped in 
New York lore and evoking anything from 
Lou Reed to Sheena Easton. 


BOB'S BANGERS GBV's Robert Pollard 

has been making inventive basement 
power-pop records for 40 years now. 

This de facto rock opera is one of the most 
eclectic, enjoyable GBV albums in years. 


FINE LINE The former Making the Band 
contestant lands on indie-rock label Merge 
with a fantastic solo album that plays like 
an epic night in a plush club, where disco, 
house, and R&B get equal play. 


TRUE ROMANCE At 74, Faithfull's deep lilt- 
ing voice sounds haunting as she recites 
Romantic verse (Keats, Shelley, etc.), with 
ambient backing from Nick Cave, his gui- 
tarist Warren Ellis, Brian Eno, and others. 


NICE TRIP The country artist's latest takes 
a detour into slow, moody beats, like Por- 
tishead if they spent a weekend in a Nash- 
ville studio; sultry standouts like "Drive" 
show how well the experiment works. 
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Dinosaur Jr. 


Sweep It Into 
Space 


Jagjaguwar 


Remember Sports 


Like a Stone 


Father/Daughter 











FUN FOSSILS Ear-bleed guitar glory and 
woolly-headed grandeur from J. Mascis 
and Co.; “And Ме” recalls their historic 
cover of the Cure's “Just Like Heaven,” and 
“Take It Back” even adds an island vibe. 


FAIR PLAY This fine Philly band delivers 
a rootsy indie-pop collection of sharply 
crafted twentysomething anthems 
(“Like a Stone”) and gorgeous slacker 
ballads (“Out Loud”). 


RIVERS’ EDGE Rivers Cuomo has been 


Xo o 
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Weezer threatening this Eighties-loving hard-rock XA 
Van Weezer project for quite a while; there's nothing X c ЧАС ЖАС: 
| revelatory about his hijacked hair metal, | | 
шшш but he’s undeniably good at it. 
Various Artists + TO SIR WITH LOVE McCartney's 2020 ІР, | 
ІІ, gets remixed by St. Vincent, Blood , 
McCartney Ш EN Orange, Beck, and others. The best is from ААЖ kK Ж. 
Reimagined м | i Phoebe Bridgers, giving the bright, synthy 
а “Seize the Day” а sad-girl makeover. 


Van Morrison 


Latest Record 
Project, Vol. 1 


BMG 





BLUE-EYED TROLL Twenty-eight confron- 
tationally phoned-in soul-jazz tracks from 
the ever-disgruntled great, including "Why 
Are You on Facebook.” His takedown of 
Clubhouse on Vol. 2 is going to be killer. 


CONTRIBUTORS: JONATHAN BERNSTEIN, JON DOLAN, BRENNA EHRLICH, JON FREEMAN, KORY GROW, ANGIE MARTOCCIO 
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FROM LEFT: GABE GINSBERG/GETTY IMAGES; MIKE MARSLAND/WIREIMAGE; LESTER COHEN/GETTY 


IMAGES; MAURICIO SANTANA/GETTY IMAGES; KEVIN MAZUR/GETTY IMAGES 
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From superheroes 
to the Beatles, what 
to see as you return 
to the big screen 


By DAVID FEAR 


Those Who Wish 
Me Dead 


A boy (Finn Little) who can 
ID a murderer — but is too 
hot for the witness protection 
program — gets shuffled off to 
a wilderness-survival camp 
for kids. Once two hitmen 
brothers (Nicholas Hoult and 
Aidan Gillen) discover his 
whereabouts, he’s got to rely 
on a local firefighter (Angelina 
Jolie) to help keep him alive. 
Did we mention that all this is 
happening in the middle of a 
huge forest fire? Taylor Sheri- 
dan (Wind River) directs. 
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SUMMER MOVIE f 
PREVIEW 2021 


Army of the Dead 


Fresh off releasing his long- 
awaited, four-hour “director’s 
cut” version of Justice League, 
Zack Snyder returns with 
what he hopes will be his next 
franchise. A gang of profes- 
sional guns-for-hire decides 
to take advantage of a zombie 
apocalypse and liberate a 
Vegas casino of its cash stash. 
As you can imagine, however, 
thousands of flesh-chomping 
ghouls will mess up even the 
best-planned heist. Think 
Ocean’s Undead 11. 


A Quiet Place: Part Il 


John Krasinski's breakout 
horror hit of 2018 gets a de- 
served follow-up, which picks 
up where the first movie left 
off as Emily Blunt's tough- 
as-nails mom and her kids 


QE 
em 








search for shelter while 
avoiding those noise-attracted 
aliens. Salvation appears in 
the form of a stranger (Cillian 
Murphy), who seems to have 
set himself up with a small 
band of fellow survivors. 
Things may not be what 

they appear, however 

— cut to fighting off both 
barbaric extraterrestrials and 
monsters who take a more 
human form. Shh. 


In the Heights 


Before there was Hamilton, 
Lin-Manuel Miranda's Tony- 
winning musical about life 

in New York's Washington 
Heights had already made 
him an above-the-title Broad- 


way name. Now he's bringing 


his story of an uptown dream- 
er (Anthony Ramos) and the 
neighborhood he calls home 


а 

РЫ 

=. 
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to the screen, with help from 
director John M. Chu (Crazy 
Rich Asians). Corey Hawkins, 


Jimmy Smits, Melissa Barrera, 


and Brooklyn Nine-Nine's 
Stephanie Beatriz round out 
the cast; Miranda himself 
shows up as a street vendor. 


F9 


Yes, we're already up to 
No. 9 in the Fast & Furious 
movies (10 if you count 
Hobbs & Shaw), and while 
the plot of this one is being 


MULTIPLEX 
OR BUST 
Clockwise from 
far left: Scarlett 
Johansson, 
Tom Cruise, 
Yahya Abdul- 
Mateen Il, 
Melissa 
Barrera, and 
Anthony 
Ramos bring 
the spills, 
chills, thrills, 
and a mean salsa 
two-step. 
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kept under wraps, we’re 
going to guess that it 
involves gearheads, 
guns, souped-up motor 
vehicles, international 
espionage, the word 
“family,” and a blatant 
disregard for the laws of 
physics. (If it ain’t broken, 
etc.) Vin Diesel is back in 
the driver’s seat, along 
with franchise veterans 
Charlize Theron, Michelle 
Rodriguez, Ludacris, and 
others. Also along for the 
ride: John Cena and Cardi 
B. Start your engines. 


Top Gun: Maverick 


Because you never really get 
rid of that need for speed, do 
you? Tom Cruise returns as 
“Maverick” Mitchell, the for- 
mer hot-dogging pilot who’s 
now an instructor in the Na- 
vy’s “Top Gun” program. And 
among the next generation of 
egos who are writing checks 
their bodies can’t cash is one 
Bradley Bradshaw (Miles Tell- 
er), the chip-on-his-shoulder 
son of Maverick’s old buddy 
Goose. Take our breath away 
one more time, Tom! 


Black Widow 


Scarlett Johansson’s avenger 
gets her long-due solo movie, 


FROM TOP, LEFT TO RIGHT: MARVEL STUDIOS; PARAMOUNT PICTURES; 
MGM/UNIVERSAL PICTURES; MACALL POLAY/WARNER BROS. PICTURES 


FROM ТОР, LEFT TO RIGHT: LINDA МССАКТМЕУ/0 2020 APPLE CORPS 


LTD.; WARNER BROS. PICTURES, 2 



















with her superspy going back 
to Russia to settle some family 
business. That’s right: You get 
to meet the rest of her kin, 
including her tattooed super- 
hero pops (David Harbour), 
her mom (Rachel Weisz), and 
her equally lethal, trained- 
to-kill sister (Florence Pugh). 
Meanwhile, some mysterious 
figure is trying to wipe out all 
of them for reasons that we 
guess are pretty nefarious. 


Space Jam: 

A New Legacy 

July 16th 

We can now settle the eternal 
“Who’s better? LeBron James 
or Michael Jordan” debate 
once and for all by asking the 
question that really matters: 
Who dunked on Tweety Bird 
best? King James takes over 
for His Airness in this sequel 
to the 1996 classic, with a 
cybernetic Don Cheadle 
kidnapping the basketball 
legend’s son and forcing him 
to play in an animated alt- 
universe. Quicker than you 
can say, “What’s up, Bron?” 
the NBA all-star gathers 

a team of Looney Tunes 
MVPs and suits up. 


Old 

July 23rd 

M. Night Shyamalan always 
likes to play his cards close 


to his chest when it comes to 
the particulars of his movies, 
and The Sixth Sense filmmak- 
er’s latest is no exception. 
But we’ve heard that this 
mystery set on a desert island 
is inspired by Pierre Oscar 
Levy and Frederik Peeters’ 
graphic novel Sandcastle, in 
which a group of people whiz 
through their entire lives in 
24 hours. We’re guessing 
there will be suspense and 
[dramatic pause] a twist. 


The Suicide Squad 
August 6th 

You can’t keep a good group 
of colorful supervillains 
down, so they’re getting a 
second chance following the 
original 2016 misfire. Guard- 
ians of the Galaxy’s James 
Gunn is calling the shots as a 
mostly new group of DC anti- 
heroes (played by Idris Elba, 
John Cena, Pete Davidson) 

is released from prison to 
execute a do-or-die mission. 
Come for Margot Robbie’s 
Harley Quinn, as gleefully 
homicidal as ever; stay for 
King Shark, a predator voiced 
by Sylvester Stallone who’s 
prone to gobbling enemies. 


The Beatles: Get Back 
August 27th 

The 1970 doc Let It Be painted 
a bleak picture of the Fab 


BEATLES, 
SHARKS, 
AND SLAM 
DUNKS 
Clockwise 
from top: 
The Fab Four, 
LeBron James, 
Sylvester 
Stallone, and 
Idris Elba 
heat up 

an already 
sweltering 
August. 


Four at the not-so-fab end. 
Peter Jackson, however, 
would like to set the record 
straight: The sessions for that 
album were not all backstab- 
bing and bickering. And he’s 
got the receipts to prove it, 
i.e., hours of archival footage 
from that shoot, which 
features John, Paul, George, 
and Ringo coming together 
in a way that changes the 
Narrative around the band’s 
dissolution. It’s time to re- 
meet the Beatles. 


Candyman 

August 27th 

Look into the mirror, say 
his name five times, and 
hopefully director Nia 
DaCosta’s delayed “spiritual 
sequel” to the 1992 horror 
classic will finally appear 
in a theater near you. A 
photographer (Watchmen’s 
Yahya Abdul-Mateen II) 


moves in to Chicago’s Cabrini- 


Green neighborhood, where 
legend has it a former slave’s 
son with a hook for a hand 
wreaked havoc centuries 
ago. Once the artist designs 
an entire exhibit devoted to 
the folklore behind the killer, 
well, let’s just say bodies 
start dropping. Producer 
Jordan Peele also co-wrote 
the script; WandaVision’s 
Teyonah Parris co-stars. @ 


Dr. Winnifred Gutier 


BIOLOGIST’S PHEROMONE 


FORMULAS INCREASE 


AFFECTION FROM OTHERS 


These cosmetics increase your attractive- 
ness. Created by the co-discoverer of human 
pheromones. Dr. Cutler has authored 8 books 
on wellness and 50 scientific papers. 
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for women ® m formen 
unscented fragrance additives 


% May (MD) “I love the mystery behind 10:13. 
It makes my boyfriend unable to be away from 
me...He always says: ‘there is something 
about you-and | don’t know why.’ Now | 
know why.. it is my secret.” 

% Ken (WA) “Му wife likes me better when І 
wear 10X. | know the difference between men 
and women. | know men are simple. Switch on 
or off. Women, dials rheostats gauges. Much 
more complex. But when | wear the 10X it dials 
in and it is all tuned. She wants to be with me 
and | am a happier person.” 


ATHENA PHEROMYV NES 
The Gold Standard = "о 1993" 


athenainstitute.com 
Vial of 1/6 oz. added to 2-4 oz. of your 
fragrance lasts 4 to 6 mos., or use straight 
Contains human synthesized pheromones. 


Works for most, but not all. NOT SOLD IN STORES. 
Free US Shipping Cosmetics; not aphrodisiacs. 


Call: 610-827-2200 


or send to Athena Institute, 
Dept RS, 1211 Brafield Rd. 
Chester Springs, PA 19425 


and/or X vials of 10X for men @$99.50 
for a *total Бу: L money order, Ч check 
Омега МСОкс ___- ____- - 
Ехр. СММ: Sign: 
10: Мате 
Address 
City/State 
Tel: 


(РА add 6% tax, Canada add US $13 per vial) RS 
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The Culture Council is an Exclusive Community for Influencers, 
Innovators and Creatives Across Multiple Industries. 


FIND OUT IF YOU QUALIFY: council.rollingstone.com/learn-more 










There are so many 
Interesting people in my 
circle. I'd like to share 
some of that, tell their 
stories, and have people 
learn from them." 


cameo -.. 
66 


| was really intrigued ч 
and inspired by [Rolling Р | 


Stone Culture Council] 
as а place that brings 
together leaders across 
the creative ecosystem.” 
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=> FORT BRAGG MURDERS 


[Cont. from 63] Fourth of July, he took his son to see 
the fireworks at Fort Bragg. As soon as the rockets 
began to burst, ^We had to get out of there. He was 
seeing bad things.” 

Two months later, someone nearly died of a hero- 
in overdose at Lavigne’s house. The police came and 
he was arrested in possession of cocaine, a digital 
scale, a crack pipe, a revolver, a hunting rifle, a snub- 
nosed pistol, and a pump-action shotgun. The next 
day, he was indicted on two felony charges: harbor- 
ing an escapee and maintaining a vehicle or dwelling 
place to manufacture a controlled substance. No one 
could tell me who the escapee was, or what they had 
escaped from, but Cumberland County dropped all 
charges against Lavigne. The DA, Billy West, did not 
respond to requests for comment but told the Fay- 
etteville Observer that two other people who’d been 
at Lavigne’s house took responsibility for the drugs. 

“He was getting into all kinds of legal trouble,” 
says Tammy Mabey, Leshikar’s mother, “hanging out 
with bad people, deep into drugs, and nobody said 
or did anything. He was still a very active, decorat- 
ed soldier.” 

One minute after midnight on February 17th, 
2020, Lavigne crashed his truck into a woman’s ve- 
hicle in Fayetteville. He sped off from the scene and 
was charged with a hit-and-run. A warrant for his ar- 
rest was issued, and this time, for whatever reason, 
the charge was not dropped. But he would be dead 
before his scheduled court appearance. 

The last time his father spoke to him was Thanks- 
giving. He sounded “somewhat normal,” but “anx- 
ious” and “preoccupied.” Only two months remained 
before he would become eligible for retirement. At 
the relatively young age of 37, after a full 20 years 
in the military, he would be entitled to a substantial 
pension and lifelong benefits. “He was planning on 
coming home and building a log cabin on our proper- 
ty,” says his dad. “It’s the last thing we spoke about.” 

The last person to have seen him alive that I could 
identify is a woman named Jessie Marie Patino, a tat- 
too artist and junkyard mechanic. She claims to have 
known Lavigne well, and to have seen him do co- 
caine, crystal meth, and heroin. One day in late No- 
vember, she says, she was working on a customer’s 
car when she turned around and there was Billy, 
wearing a black ski mask and carrying a crossbow. 

He was strung out and weeping over Leshikar. 
“Tm a monster. I killed my best friend, ” he said, ac- 
cording to Patino. She also claims to have given Lavi- 
gne a tattoo on his chest, and her description match- 
es what CID agents described to Mabey: The tattoo 
includes the initials M.L., for Mark Leshikar, the date 
he died, and an inscription, “Till Valhalla.” 

Crime-scene technicians would have photo- 
graphed it on December 2nd, when they turned 
aside the nylon blanket he was wrapped in and saw 
him barefoot and shirtless, shot multiple times in 
the chest. On a cold evening in late January, when I 
visit the approximate spot where he was found, the 
woods are perfectly still and quiet, with not even a 
bird chirping. An orange sun is setting behind row 
upon row of monotonous pines. 

No one I spoke to had any clue, or even a theory, 
who the surviving shooter or shooters were. The au- 
thorities have kept completely mum. The modus ope- 
randi that investigators have shown in these cases is 
to shut out the public, decline to answer questions, 
apprehend no perpetrators. That the FBI has taken 


the lead “makes me feel a little bit better,” says Billy’s 
father. “Ain’t got much faith in CID.” 

It’s not even clear exactly how many soldiers died 
at Fort Bragg in 2020. Over the course of several 
months of correspondence, the public-affairs office 
eventually disclosed the number of homicides and 
Suicides, but not deaths from accidents and illness- 
es, which would include drug overdoses. The base’s 
spokesman, Col. Joe Buccino, acknowledged that il- 
legal drug use seems to have been a common factor 
in all of the homicides that involved Fort Bragg sol- 
diers, but emphasized that all but one of the killings 
pertained to the special-forces units at Fort Bragg, 
which he could not speak for. “The things that have 
happened with special forces are outside the purview 
of the Fort Bragg command,” he says. But neither 
JSOC nor USASOC responded to repeated requests for 
comment. Nor would the base discuss the perplexing 
incidence of young men turning up “unresponsive” 
in their bunks, such as 19-year-old Caleb Smithers, 
whose body was so decomposed when they found 
him that he couldn’t have an open-casket funeral. 

It was much easier, ironically, to get information 
on Fort Bragg-based personnel who died in foreign 
countries. Two from the 82nd Airborne were killed 
by a roadside bomb in Afghanistan, and another 
paratrooper, a combat engineer, lost his life in a ve- 
hicle rollover in Syria, for a total of three who per- 
ished overseas. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that Fayetteville must be a more dangerous duty sta- 
tion than Raqqa or Kandahar, and yet piecing togeth- 
er data provided by Col. Buccino, and previous Army 
disclosures to the McClatchy news agency, as well as 
reports in the local media, I count no fewer than 44 
active-duty deaths at Fort Bragg during 2020. That 
number is significantly more than at any other U.S. 
military base, despite Fort Hood and Fort Bliss hav- 
ing had freakishly violent years of their own. 

“Everything that’s happening at Fort Bragg is hor- 
rible,” says Lynda Lewis, mother of the Special Forc- 
es medic who murdered his pregnant wife. He was a 
sweet, animal-loving kid who went to Afghanistan at 
the age of 19 and came back a different person, she 
says. “He saw people die. He was in an JED blast. He 
had migraines, nightmares, personality changes.” 

She still has his body in cold storage, in a freezer 
in Alaska, because the Army won’t turn over his au- 
topsy report or medical file, and she doesn’t want to 
lose evidence that his brain was damaged from TBI 
or that he was medicated for PTSD. “I have to prove 
that he was not in his right mind,” she says. “I called 
every day for a month. No one at Fort Bragg will talk 
to me at all. They say get a lawyer.” 

“T just don’t know what’s going on with our mili- 
tary right now,” says Mabey. “You would not believe 
how many people I have reached out to. Nobody 
would listen.” 

“My son was the most honest, loyal, patriotic per- 
son,” she continues. “Did he have demons? Absolute- 
ly. Did he struggle with drugs, alcohol, cocaine, tra- 
madol? Absolutely. I don’t know any soldier who has 
done the tours he had done that doesn’t.” 

That was certainly the case with Lavigne. “I think 
Billy was dealing with his own demons,” she says. 
“Just not very well.” In July 2018, around the time he 
and his dad had to flee from that Independence Day 
fireworks show, he called Mabey to beg her forgive- 
ness for killing her son. She hung up on him, but later 
had second thoughts. She sent him a text message 
and agreed to hear him out on condition they meet 
at Leshikar’s grave site. He didn’t respond, she says. 
“He never responded again.” @ 
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Marianne Faithfull 


The vocal legend on the price of fame p ИШ м 





and the wisdom that comes with age 


You survived a lengthy 
bout with Covid last year. 
How are you feeling now? 
It’s terrible. I got long-term 
Covid, where you get better 
from the virus, but you 
have leftover [symptoms]. 
Apparently, they now think 
that you do get better from 
long-term Covid; it’s not 
forever. That is good. 


‘She Walks in 
Beauty,’ Faithfull's 
album with Warren 
Ellis, is out now. 


On your new album, 
you recite poetry by Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
many others. What makes 
a good poem? 
There are certain technical 
aspects that I really enjoy, like 
alliteration and really good 
rhyming. I think a really good 
poem has a rhythm to it. 
Like music, choice of words 
is very important. It’s quite 
a big thing, a great poem. 

You became famous 
when you were a teenager. 
What's the best part of suc- 
cess and what's the worst? 
The best part is that some 
people start to appreciate 
and like your work. The 
worst part is fame, isn’t it? 
I think fame is pretty awful. 
The really, really famous 
people that everybody 
loves, they die — like Prin- 
cess Diana. That’s a very 
extreme example of what 
fame can do. And there’s this 
awful thing I’ve been watch- 
ing about poor little Britney 
Spears. Christ. Luckily, 
I’ve never been quite that 
famous or that grand, and 
certainly not that rich. 
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And anyway, [my fame] was 
only for quite a short time. 
The rest of it has been solid, 
plugging hard work. 

You wrote in your memoir | = : 
that the law of pop music E—— ڪڪ‎ —— 
is you have to give yourself \ = 
away То get anything. Was N کک‎ 
anyone ever exempt? 2 
Really, only a couple made | = — 
so much money that they 
didn't get ripped off. The 
Beatles, the Stones, but both === | 
of them had moments where P- = = 22222 
they were being ripped off. 722222; 
Let’s not think about that, 
for God’s sake. 

You managed to beat 
your heroin addiction 
decades ago. What did 
you learn from that 
time in your life? 

I just wish Ра never 
touched any of that 
stuff, and cigarettes 
and even alcohol – 
actually all of it. Ра 
be a lot better now. 

You've re- 
corded your first 
hit, "As Tears Go 
By," three times 
in your career — 
first when you were 17, 
then at 40, and most 
recently when you 
were 71. What 
age is the best 

for singing 

that song? 

I liked the last 

one, the one I did 
on [2018's] Nega- 
tive Capability, best. It took 
me a long time to really get 
it. I thought the first one pu. MM 

was just too bright and еліте 

breezy and poppy, ааа сш 

the second one was too 2 ЩЕ TL. 


ты == = =. 


sad, and the third one а LÁ TU! 
is really balanced. |: = ош Утте 
It's interesting that а ==. 


song that you sang as 


a teenager takes on more 
significance with time. 

As you grow up, yes, of 
course it does. It was a very 
weird thing to do, to give me 
that song to sing when I was 
only 17. Both Mick [Jagger] 
and Keith [Richards] were 
21 or 22 when they wrote it, 
but they are very brilliant. 

How did dating Mick 

around that time make you 
a stronger woman? 
I don’t know if it did. 
It almost destroyed me. 
Although it was wonderful, 
it was only four years. It was 
a wonderful time, and he 
was great, but I don’t think 
I fit into that life or what 
he wanted in a woman, 
that’s all. I couldn’t do it. 
What did you 

learn from Rolling 

Stones manager 

Andrew Oldham all 

those years ago? 

Oh, God, not much. He 
obviously gave me some- 
thing, I suppose; it was 
through Andrew Oldham 
that I met Mick and Keith. 

You wrote about how 
he misrepresented your 
character and turned 
you into this rich aristo- 
cratic kid, which wasn't 

you at all. 

Oh, yeah. I was “the angel 

with big tits." Thanks a 

lot, man. 

What do you feel 

younger generations 
could learn from yours? 

I would say, ideally, to be 
kind to yourself and com- 
passionate to yourself and 
others. Don't judge yourself 
too harshly. If you can, stay 
in the moment. That's what 
I did. I mean that gets harder, 
of course, as you get older, 
but I still try. кову crow 


ILLUSTRATION BY Mark Summers 











HARRISON FORD GARDENS FOR GOL 


Environmentalist Harrison Ford 
joined the Million Gardens Movement 
to mobilize millions of people to grow 
their own food. А $10 donation gives a 
Little Green Garden to a family so they 


can grow fruits and vegetables. 


Join the movement, start your garden, 
and help others along the way at 


milliongardensmovement.org 
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AT LAST, YOUR FAVORITE ТӨТЕ ALL TOGETHER IN ONE BAG. 





CLASSIC MIX PEANUT MIX 


SCAN ON SNAPCHAT TO SEE 
WHAT'S HAPPENING INSIDE THE BAG 
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